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INTRODUCTION. 



AROUND the fifteenth chapter of Luke 
'^^^ gather many sacred memories^ and over it 
many tears have been shed, sighs heaved, and songs 
sung ; it is the centre of many hopes, and the foun- 
dation whereon the faith of not a few securely rests. 
It is the band of love which has drawn many a 
wanderer home, the lamp of ii^kl which has guided 
many a wayward one back, and the word of li/e 
which has quickened many Mead in trespasses and 
sins.' It is an unanswerable answer to all those who 
refuse or reject the gospel, because it refuses and 
rejects none ; it is a prevailing plea with which the 
penitent may approach the throne, and it is a lesson 
which some of us who teach others would do well 
to learn in its fulness. ' The servant is not greater 
than his master, nor the disciple above his Lord,' 
and if Christ thus receives prodigals, let those of us 
who profess to follow him * Go and do likewise.' 
Yea, let us not even wait until the perishing come 
to us, but, like the woman in the chapter, * seek 
diligently until we find ' them, and bring them home 
with rejoicing. The St Bernard monks ^jq^. ««^^ 
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open their houses for all who come, but on wintry 
nights they search for those who have fallen, 
and bring them to the kindly shelter. The Phari- 
sees would not even do the former, and, alas ! how 
very few Christians carry out the latter ! 

It would be impossible in the limits of this little 
volume to say much with reference to the three 
pictures given in this wonderful chapter, so we have 
selected the most prominent, the most pathetic, and 
the most powerful ; the story of the Prodigal Son. 
While, however, this portion alone is selected, it is 
right we should keep before us the fact that it is 
only a part of the parable. Christ at this time gave 
but one parable, and it is contained in the whole 
chapter. * He spake this parable unto them,* 
parable as of one, and not parables as of many. 
In my own mind I compare these portions to three 
jewels in one casket — one complete suite — say, for 
instance, a pair of earrings and a brooch, all studded 
with numberless glistening diamonds — two smaller 
and one larget, yet each required to complete the 
whole ; the one but the miniature of the other, and 
the latter but the^ former magnified. These orna- 
ments always bear a certain relation to each other 
in form, in style, and in pattern ; and so do the 
three jewels which adorn this gospel page. 
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The parable speaks of the Sheep, the Silver, and 

the Son, and these three are one; they represent 

man as God made him : — 

The Sheep..,.,.... As obedient and precious. 

The Silver As precious and bearing the 

image of the king. 
The Son As bearing the image of the 

king, and partaking of his 

nature. 

It also speaks of the Shepherd, the Woman with 
the Light, and the Father, and these three agree 
in one ; they represent most beautifully the Trinity 
as being engaged in man's salvation : — 

The Shepherd... Christ, the Good Shepherd. 
The Woman with 

the Light... The Church, with the Spirit 

of God ; the woman repre* 
senting the Church, as in 
many passages of Scrip- 
ture, and the Light the 
Holy Spirit. Thus, *The 
Spirit and the Bride say, 
Come' to the wanderer. 

The Father Jehovah himself—' Our Father 

which art in heaven.' 
The Son seeking the sinner, the Spirit dis- 
covering his lost condition, and the Father re- 
ceiving him when he returns. 
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There are also several degrees in the relatic^;^-, 
ship of each to each, and we are thus led up ^q 
a greater appreciation of the loss : — 

The Sheep One out of loo. 

The Silver One out of lo. 

The Son One out of 2. 

Besides the number in each case remaining (99, 

9, and i) the object itself was more valuable in the 

latter than in the former: — 

The Sheep Was not much to a farmer. 

The Silver Was more to a woman. 

The Son Was the most a Father could 

lose. 

We thus see that both by the figures chosen and 
the numbers used Christ would give us an in- 
creasing estimate of the value of a soul. 

The ways of wandering are also various, and 
each represent phases of man's sin : — 

The Sheep Was lost foolishly, 

The Silver Was lost unconsciously, 

The Son .Was lost deliberately ; 

so we in Adam are lost as was the silver, without 
any act of our own; foolishly, as was the sheep, 
when like sheep we go astray following others ; and 
like the son when by deliberate sin we wander. 
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The position of each when lost is also notice- 
able : — 

The Sheep Was only at a distance. 

The Silver Was in the dust and dirt. 

The Son Was actually degraded and de- 
based by his folly; 

All were however alike lost, and so though some 
men and women are outwardly moral and beautiful, 
they are still at a distance from God, and therefore 
lost like the sheep; though some are not 'great 
sinners/ yet, like the silver, they are in the midst of 
sin ; and though some have wandered and squan- 
dered, like the son, yet they are only lost, and may 
come back and be received. 



The addresses contained in this little book were 
delivered in the course of a month's Special Evan- 
gelistic Services at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
and were afterwards re-delivered in Carrs Lane 
Chapel, Birmingham, at the close of a two months' 
mission in that to^vn. As they were then used by 
the gracious Spirit as the means of blessing to 
many souls, they are now sent forth with the ear- 
nest prayer that the like may happen when in 
printed form they appeal to wanderers, and show 
them some waymarks on the journey home. 
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I. 

Efje Eiwo Sournegs, or (t\jmQt of 

Action* 

* And not many days after, the younger son gathered 
all together and took his journey/ — ^Luke xv. 13. 

* And he arose and came to his father. But when he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had com- 
passion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him.' — 
Luke XV. 20. 

OUR subject is a wide one. It is generally 
known as the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, though why it should be called by that 
name I cannot imagine. We might just as cor- 
rectly say it is the Parable of the Prodigal Sons, 
for of the two mentioned in the story, we might 
well hesitate to say which is the worst. Indeed, 
human nature so acts that every man at some 
time or other is like one of these two, either 
in the self-righteousness of the one, or tV\s. 
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prodigality of the other. The main feature, how- 
ever, of this * the Pearl of Parables ' is neither the 
conduct of one brother nor of the other, but the 
love of a father's heart displayed towards them 
both. It has been well called 'the Gospel in 
the Gospel,' for, indeed, such it is, and to the 
wicked and the wandering it has often been the 
voice of God calling them home. 

It is the story of a true conversion. Now, 
if conversion be anything it surely is a change, 
and changes are best seen by contrasts. There- 
fore, in these addresses we shall take several 
aspects of the wanderer's condition, contrast 
them, and thus perhaps learn some useful 
lessons. The first shall be a contrast between 
his two journeys — that away from home and 
that returning; and in his altered action we 
have the first proof of a changed life, just as now 
the first fruit of a saving knowledge of the truth 
is an alteration in the outward conduct. 

Allow me to point out to you the object of the 
parable. Christ was the preacher, and around 
him was gathered a crowd, chiefly of those 
known as publicans and sinners. His doctrine 
had a charm for them. They hung upon his 
^ords and eagerly drank in his promises. They 
could truly say, *That never man spake like 
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this man/i at least, none of the Rabbis could 
thus attract them. But on the outer fringe of 
the crowd stood some supercilious Pharisees, 
and they, being grieved to see the common 
people thus attracted, threw out the taunt and 
sneer, * This man receiveth sinners, and eateth 
with them. '2 How true a description of Christ's 
mission they knew not, but the Master taking 
their own words, used them as a text from which 
he preached this sermon of such pathos and 
power, and by it showed, even to their cavilling 
minds, that it was a right and proper thing for 
him so to do. As the father said to one of the 
sons in the story, so Christ might well have said 
to these grumblers, *It was meet; .... for 
this thy brother was dead, and is alive again ; 
was lost, and is found.'^ 

At the close of the narrative we find an 
account of the conduct of the elder brother, 
and the harmony of the whole may seem to be 
marred by his introduction; but unfortunately 
this elder brother has not yet ceased to exist, or 
if he has there are a good many of his lineal 
descendants in the present day. Who is he? 
Well, there have been and are many opinions 
on the subject, but the shortest way out of the 

^ John vii. 46. * verse 2. ' verse 32. 
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difficulty is to say he represents any man whk < 
acts like him. At first, perhaps, the Phan5e^< 
might be intended, in opposition to those wlxc? 
were true worshippers ; then the Jews, in oppos/- 
tion to the Gentiles, and, maybe, cold-hearted 
professors in contrast to the true zealous ser- 
vants of the Lord. Perhaps there are some of 
this class here to-night ! 

Before entering fully into the subject of this 
evening, I have an indictment of sixteen counts 
to prefer against the elder brother. Do not 
think me critical, or charge me with over-strain- 
ing the text. That might be true if every line 
in the picture was not drawn by a master hand, 
but being so every word must be correct and 
have a meaning all its own. 

I . First you will notice the elder son * was 
in the field.'^ He was an out-door, not an 
in-door, Christian. Not waiting on his father, 
but concerned about his father's business, and 
like Martha, * cumbered about much serving. '* 
Chilled himself, and, like an iceberg, chilling all 
around him. 

And we read * he came.' Evidently not 



2. 



sent for. Possibly his character was well known, 
and hence no one volunteered even to run and 

^ Luke XV. 25 — 30. ' Luke x. 40. 
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meet him, or even to tell him what had hap- 
pened. And there are some Christians with 
whom you would feel it out of place to praise 
God for the salvation of souls. Indeed, they 
would not strike fire with you. When they hear 
of wanderers being reclaimed, they always have 
an abundance of wet blankets in stock, and 
generally tell you, ' They hope it will last,' or 
use some such comforting expression. These 
you would never dream of inviting to speak to 
an anxious soul. They are too suspiciously like 
the elder brother. 

3. \Vhen he came 'he called one of the 
servants.' Instead of asking his father, or as a 
true son would have done, rushing in and join- 
ing in the joy, he called a servant. Of course ! 
After all he was only a servant himself, and 
* birds of a feather flock together.' 

4. The servants told him concerning the 
coming of his brother, and his reception, * and 
he was angry.' His eye was evil because his 
father was good. No doubt, like Jonah, he said, 
' I do well to be angry,'i even though the anger 
was displayed, like his, because of mercy shown 
to the perishing. And so there are some pro- 
fessors who get angry when a 'revival ' takes place. 

^ Jonah iv. 9. 
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They have been praying for it, but never e^rp^.^ 
anything like this ; the instrument is not rig] 
or the methods are peculiar, or some detail 1^. 
not quite suited their fancy. We shall never X^< 
satisfied with everything, brethren ; better mal^^ 
up our mind to choose the good, praise God for 
it, and cast the bad away. Let such a thing as 
an elder brother's anger be far from us ! 

5. ' And he would not go in.* And I should 
like to know who suffered but himself? It is as 
if he said, * One house will not hold both of us ; 
if he comes, then I go.' His father did not 
leave him to please himself, or say, as many in 
a like position would, * If he do not come in he 
can stay out/ but — amazing picture of the heart 
of God — ^we read *he would not go in, there- 
fore came his father out.' He did not send a 

servant out, though that might have been 
deemed sufficient, but he came himself *and 
entreated him.* And in my Father's name I 
would to-night urge any here, who have' not 
yet joined in this work of the Lord to come 
and enjoy the 'luxury of winning souls for 
Christ,* to come and give the workers a word 
of cheer and the seekers a word of counsel. 

6. See the answer the son gives ; instead of 
yielding to the old man*s entreaty he begins to 
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defend his position, and says, * Lo, these many 
years do I serve thee,* and the whole story 
goes to show he was even now only a young 
man. Do not, beloved — I was going to say 
elder Christians, but that would perhaps be 
suggestive— beloved friends, who have known 
Christ for many years, do not please boast of 
that. Remember who made thee to differ, and 
rather rejoice because you have been thus able 
to render a lengthened service to him who de- 
serves more than those who serve him most can 
give. And, after all, thy years are but few. Let 
us seek to redeem the time, knowing the days 
are evil. 

7. He says truly, ^served thee,* not helped 
thee, or communed with thee. He was a son 
with a seiTant's heart, and resembled, alas, too 
truly, many of us in this last bustling age, who 
think of little else but the service of the Lord. 
This is a good thing, but there is something even 
better than the Lord's service, and that is the 
Lord himself. If we would avoid this man's 
spirit, let us be much in communion with our 
Master, till we can say we love our Lord a great 
deal more than we can ever show by our works. 

8. And continuing his self-righteous boast, 
he says, * Neither transgressed I at axvj <\sss&: 
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What an extraordinarily good son he must have 
been to be sure ! 

9. *Thy commandments.' Ah! he always 
needed to be told. He needed the spur of a 
father's command. There were none of those 
* sweet conspiracies of love/ which show the 
heart of the real child. And how many now-a- 
days are content if they just barely keep within 
the lines of the law, instead of asking what they 
can do to please their Father, and doing it with- 
out an express injunction to that effect. 

10. And *yet/ said he, *thou never gavest 
me a kid that I might make merry with my 
friends.' And pray who are your friends? 
Have you any friends apart from the circle of 
your Father's ? Then if that be so you are really 
as much a prodigal as he whom you now despise. 
And if we are engrossed with anything apart 
from our Father, in that measure we resemble 
the elder brother. This is a safe rule for 
amusements or things doubtful. Let me ask 
myself, Are these my Father's friends or mine ? 
Are they of heaven or of the earth ? 

11. But ^ as soon as this thy son was come.' 
You see he objected to the immediate reception 
of the runaway. He would like to have seen 
him at least put on probation, and in this he 
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resembles a great many Christians, who instead 
of caring for the lambs of the flock, and taking 
them into the fold, desire immediately they are 
bom to put them out in the field on a cold 
winter's day, to see whether they will live or 
not. Is it any wonder that churches and Chris- 
tians acting in this manner do not thrive ? 

12. And then you will notice that he calls 
the returned one *thy son.' \Vhy not say, *my 
brother'? Oh, believe me, it requires much 
grace to call a young convert, especially if con- 
verted from great sin, ' My brother.* It requires 
much of the spirit of the Master himself to 
receive these freely, and say, as Ananias did, 
' Brother Saul.'^ Christians, can you call these 
prodigals * brethren * ? If so, you are prepared 
for the blessing, and it will surely come. 

13. He did not say 'come back,' only 
* come,' as if he had never been in the house 
before, and was quite an interloper. Remember, 
elder brother, that he has just as much right to 
the Father's house as you ; for both old Christians 
and young believers stand in grace alone. 

14. * Which hath devoured thy living.' 
That, at all events, was false, for the portion 
was divided to him, and however foolish he 

1 Acts ix. 17. 
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may have been in spending his money, it was 
at least his own. 

15. The grumbler now goes on to make a 
very charitable addition to the story, for which 
there is certainly no foundation in anything 
previously said. In this he resembles those of 
the class who always have some insinuation with 
reference to the character of others — they them- 
selves being so spotless 1 How different from 
the injunction of the apostle, 'Ye which are 
spiritual^ restore such an one in the spirit of 
meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.*^ 

1 6. The last of the long list of charges is 
that not once during the whole conversation 
did the son say 'father,* and in this the 
youngest boy, with all his folly, excels. The 
father gently reproves him by calling him * son,' 
and he also reminds him of the relationship 
existing between himself and the one who was 
lost, and dead, but now found and alive again — 
* thy brother.' Only the Spirit of adoption can 
cast out the spirit of the elder brother, and 
cause us, while claiming all the Lord's children 
as * brethren,' to look up to the Lord himself 
and lisp, ' Abba, Father.'^ 

1 Gal. vi. I. * Rom. viii. 15. 
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What a picture! The very same as at the 
beginning of the chapter : Mirth and Murmurs ! 
Songs and Sneers ! Joy and Jealousy ! 

*Whom does the elder brother represent?' 
The question arose at the Council of Elberfelt, 
and after a discussion was adjourned until the 
next day. On assembling the following morn- 
ing, Daniel Krummacher rose and said, * I 
have discovered whom he was intended to re- 
present.' 'And pray who is it?' they asked 
in expectancy. *It is I myself,' he replied, 
* for yesterday I heard of a brother minister's 
success in the work, and felt jealous because of 
it. He represents me.' Can you not pass it 
round, beloved friends ? Let us each ask our- 
selves the question in the sight of God, * Lord, 
isiti?*! 

The greatest hindrance to returning prodigals 
in these days is the formality and coldness of 
the church of Christ. The nominal professors 
are the greatest stumbling-blocks in the way. 
May the Lord quicken and awaken us all ! 

You will notice the father reminded him of 
the meetness and fitness of the greeting, and 
though we are not told whether at last he did 
go in (being, I suppose, left to fill in the picture 

^ Matt. xxvi. 22. 
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by our conduct), I rather fency he could not 
hold out against such a loving invitation as he 
received, but went in, forgot his displeasure, and 
joined in the merriment At any rate I am 
sure of this, that in the church of Christ the time 
when prodigals return and conversions abound 
is often also the time when those who have been 
shivering in the cold are brought into cheerful, 
close, and constant communion with their Father. 
During these services many prodigals have been 
restored, and not a few of those describing 
themselves as elder brethren have been brought 
to a fuller realization of a Father's love, and it is 
our earnest wish that many more of both classes 
may yet be blessed. 

Having thus spoken of the object of the 
parable, and noticed the lessons to be drawn 
from the conduct of the self-righteous brother, 
let us proceed to examine the younger brother's 
action, and look at — 

I. — His Departure. 

I. You will observe he was *the younger 
son,' the one who had last received a parent's 
care, and the first to forget the debt he owed. 
Probably he was the favourite, and, indeed, as 
long as he remained at home his free nature 
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would make him much more lovable than his 
cold and callous brother. Still, though so much 
care and attention was bestowed upon him he 
was not satisfied, and so he went away. As he 
wandered, so have we; for although the story 
is not out and out a picture of any man, it is in 
a measure a picture of every man. While many 
of the angels kept their first estate, man, newly- 
created — the younger son in God's family — wan- 
dered a^vay fi*om God, and all the sons of Adam 
have imitated their father in his apostasy. 

2. We read, ^ he gathered all together,' for he 
was not only going himself, but all he possessed 
was to be taken with him. He had made up 
his mind to go away, never to return to the 
restraint of a father's home, and so nothing 
must be left behind. With diligence he searched 
the house and gathered anything he could .by 
any possibility claim as his own. Little trinkets, 
reminding him of his boyhood's days; love- 
tokens, from many a warm firiend; raiment of 
splendid magnificence, and personal property 
of all sorts. All was gathered together, and 
probably changed into the currency of the 
country whither he was bound, or put into some 
other convenient shape. And here we see his 
folly, and ours represented by his, for he riak.e<l 
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all in one stroke and had nothing in reserve. H 
he failed the first time he failed for ever, fo 
there was no more left for him to fall back upo:i:i. 
He had all in hand, and when that was gone he 
would be ruined. Let us also remember that if 
we are away from God we have no resource left. 
Choosing to be at a distance from him, if we 
wickedly and wilfully spend the gifts he has be- 
stowed upon us, there only remains a fearful 
looking for of judgment Ohl the folly of men 
spending, spending, always spending; and yet 
vainly imagining their fortune will last for 
ever ! 

3. Receiving his portion, he left *not many 
days after.* He did not remain long at home, 
but, on the other hand, he did not immediately 
leave. Why should he? He was getting his 
own way and would take his own time. The 
nature of a prodigal is to wander, and whether 
he goes by degrees or leaves suddenly, does not 
so much matter ; in either case, he leaves home 
and takes 'his journey into the far country.* 
Whether there were any leave-takings or not we 
cannot tell, and, indeed, that, too, is a matter of 
unimportance, for if there were any, they were 
not real. The young man was in haste to be 
gone, and cared not for those he left behind. 
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And now you see him, as turning his back 
on the love which looks after him with longing 
eyes, he step by step leaves his father's home 
and the associations of his youth, and step by 
step draws near to danger and death. But he 
has a light heart, and I was about to say, a light 
head too. He is free from the restraints of 
home, and how beautiful everything seems ! 
What a world of delight opens up before him !. 
After all it was true, the old man had really been 
keeping him from the knowledge of these lovely 
things. As he enters on new scenes and sees 
new faces his heart bounds within him, and he 
dances along the path, running and jumping for 
very glee. Oh ! he is a man now»,and his own 
master. He has none but himself to please, and 
he will please himself and nobody else. So he 
journeys until at length he arrives at the goal of 
his hope. He had gathered all at home ; now 
he spent all in the far country, and it was not 
long before he became a beggar. The results of 
sin are the same in all ages. The man who 
wanders always loses his fair fortune, and loses 
himself into the bargain. He spent all, and was 
spent himself in the spending. 

How long the young man remained away we 
cannot tell ; but this we know, he did not always. 
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Strange were his experiences until he returnea^ 
but we read concerning him that * he arose ancf 
came to his father/ He went away, that was 
certain; but it was just as certain that he 
came back. May some of you, who have 
gathered all, and gone away from God, come 
back to-night. 

Let us then look at — 

II. — His Return. 

I. And first of all he arose. Before he had 
been lying prostrate, for * to stand upright is the 
portion of the just.' He resolved, and struck 
the iron while it was hot. He did Hot wait to 
think about it, else he might never have taken 
action at all ; but saying, with an emphasis which 
has sounded through the ages, ' I will arise,' he 
got on his feet to start towards home. Look at 
him, how grand a sight he is ! A poor ragged 
beggar, you say ? Ay, but he is free ! As he 
arose his chains fell off, and no one, either in 
heaven or earth, ever heard sweeter music than 
the clank of fetters falling free. Oh, young man, 
imitate him. Arise to-night. Nine-tenths of the 
battle will be over when you arise, and however 
far away from home you may seem, you are near 
your Father. 
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A minister was reading this parable to his 
congregation, and he went down the chapter till 
he came to verse 18, when, evidently feeling 
the power of the truth himself, he said, *I will 
arise,' and slowly he continued, ' and — go — to — 
my — ' when, just as he uttered the last word, he 
dropped dead in the pulpit. His ransomed spirit 
fled to be with its God, and may we not say that 
as the first ray of uncreated light fell upon him, 
and he gazed into the face of Him whom we call 
by that endearing name, he would finish the sen- 
tence, and right in the presence of God, say — 
« Father.' And let me tell you, wanderer here 
to-night, that even though you may appear to be 
far from home, yet if you will from your heart 
say ' I will arise,' before you finish the sentence 
you shall be in the presence of him to whom 
you desire to return. You shall receive his 
welcome, be put 'among the children/ 1 and know 
how freely he forgives all the past. 

2. No doubt he had many obstacles and dif- 
ficulties to encounter ; many things to keep him 
back or urge him to delay. 

His pride would have to be overcome, and 
then his doubts. Was his father still alive? 
and if he was, would he receive him ? Should 

* Jer. iii. 19. 
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he be turned away from the old home ? or ifr^^ 
ceived, would reproaches be cast upon hiaox p 
Such difficulties as these would be sure to occiij^ 
but he overcame them all and went right bacl;, 
And have you hindrances? Do you say you 
have no power to arise ? Or, you know not the 
way back again ? Imitate this man, if you are 
in earnest ; trample all beneath your feet ; send 
a cry up to heaven ] start on the journey, and 
you will soon find the way straight before you. 

3. Thus he started, and you know he would 
never have reached home if he had not started. 
Neither will you. Why not start to-night? 
There must come a moment of departure some 
day, if ever you are to return. Why should it 
not come to-day? Look at this man. At first 
he goes quickly in the intensity of his new reso- 
lution ; by-and-by he gets slower as he remem- 
bers the past, surveys the present, and thinks on 
the future. But though his pace may have 
slackened, he did not stop. He arose to go 
to his father, and to his father he would go. 
The remembrance of the old man's tears and 
entreaties the morning he left home would still 
linger with him, urging him onward, and the hope 
that still he might be received would beckon him 
home. And thus he limps on, hoping and 



fearing, wishing and doubting, half inclined to 
turn back, yet impelled by some strange impulse 
to proceed. You can see him, as with head 
hanging he hobbles along, thinking over the 
speech he means to make to his father when 
he sees him. But all at once, or ever he is 
aware, his father's arms are around him, and 
the kiss of welcome on his cheek. 
Before we speak of — 

III. — His RECEFnoN, 

Let us go back a little, and look at his home 
while he is away. Everything around betokens 
happiness. The house is splendid, and the 
grounds luxurious, but there is sorrow under the 
roof because of the missing son. Years may 
have passed, the elder brother may have almost 
forgotten him, and the servants only possess a 
tradition that there was once such an one in the 
family, but his father had not for a single hour 
ceased to think of him. He is not forgotten 
there ; his name may never be spoken, but deep 
in his father's heart his memory lingers. Often 
during the day the old man, bowed down by his 
grief, goes aside to mourn in secret ; and often 
in the night-watches, unable to sleep, he tosses 
on his bed, thinking of his lost boy. Oh ! if Ke. ' 
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but knew how his father longed after him, how 
differently he would act ! But he does not 
know it. During one of the wars of the first 
Napoleon, as a surgeon was trying to extract a 
bullet which had buried itself deeply in the 
breast of a soldier, he had to probe the wound 
severely, upon which the soldier looked up and 
said, * A little further, doctor, and you will find 
the Emperor.* He meant the Emperor was in 
his heart, and that is just where the Prodigal 
was — in the heart of his father ; and that, oh, 
prodigal, here to-night, that is just where you 
are— in the heart of God. He loves you. He 
yearns dver you. He is waiting to be gracious, i 
Though you have forgotten him, he has not for- 
gotten you ; and one proof of that is that he has 
sent this message to you to-night by his servant. 
Will you not accept the invitation and return ? 

I. * When he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him.' It does not say he saw his father, for 
that would make but little difference ; in fact, I 
suppose he did not see him. Some of you, dear 
friends, to-night may be too far away for you 
to see God, but please remember, nevertheless, 
God sees you j and that, after all, must be your 
hope. The eyes of love needed no telescope. 

^ Isaiah xxx. i8. 
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Even though the way was long, they pierced 
through the distance, and through the wretched- 
ness, and through the change sin had wrought, — 
* the father saw him,' Walking along the top of 
his flat -roofed house, in the cool of the evening, 
he might have been recalling the image of his 
youngest boy, when, lo ! on the highway a dark 
object is seen approaching. * Ah ! that was the 
path my boy took when he left me, and it is the 
only one by which he can return — if he ever 
does return. How I wish he would come back ! 
What if this were he ! But, oh ! it cannot be. 
Yet although the figure is unlike that of my son, 
the step is the same. I will look at him again. 
Well, it is like him ! Why, it is he !' Convic- 
tion grew into certainty, and despite the marks 
of famine and suffering the father said, * It is 
my son ; my long-lost son ! ' 

2. * And had compassion.' At that moment 
his heart was brimful of compassion for him 
who had had no compassion on himself. Com- 
passion — mark the word — passion-with, or suf- 
fering-with, him. In that moment the father 
suffered in the suffering of his son. This is the 
Gospel we declare to sinners — this is the Gospel 
which has power over the hearts of men. Oh ! 
sinners, the Father's heart is all compassioa 
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towards you. Christ was the revelation of the 
Father, and on earth he showed to us what was 
the feeling of 'our Father ia Heaven' over lost 
and dead ones. See him ascending that hill. 
Mark the crowd as they hasten to do him honour. 
Hear their cries of 'Hosanna ! ' rending the air as 
he passes in triumph towards Jerusalem. But look 
again, in the midst of that triumph the Saviour 
wept Wherefore ? Was be thinking that soon 
these, who applauded so loudly, would cry, 
'Crucify him, crucify him'? No. Was he 
looking then at the garden where in a few days 
he was to agonize until he sweat drops* of 
blood ? No. Was he marking the spot where 
he would be put to a shameful death? No. 
Why then those tears? Listen. 'He beheld 
the city, and wept over it, saying, If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace ! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes.'i Those tears of Jesus 
falling on the Mount of Olives are a testimony 
unmistakable to the boundless compassion dwel- 
ling in the heart of God. Think not, O man, 
that our God is a hard, cruel tyrant. He is not; 
for though he hates the sins, he loves the sinner. 
See you King David? Absalom had sinned agains* 

^ Luke xix. 41, 42. 

/ 



him, but in the opinion of many had been already 
sufficiently punished for his fault. But David 
will not be reconciled to him. He permits him 
indeed to dwell in the royal city, but he must 
not see his face. Did you say he was a severe 
and cruel father? Come with me again. Do 
you see that man sitting between these two 
gates ? That is King David : a battle is raging 
not far off, on which depends the fortune of the 
king. Suddenly the watchman on the tower 
calls out, * A man running alone/ and a moment 
after says to the porter, * Another man running 
alone.' The king waits for tidings. He wishes 
to know the fortunes of the battle, you say. 
Listen as he speaks. What does he ask ? Why, 
this is the first question which escapes from 
his lips, *Is the young man Absalom safe?' 
and being repeated, the news is broken to 
him, * The enemies of ray lord the king, 
and all that rise against thee to do thee 
hurt, be as that young raan is.' Hearken to 
that wail of sorrow, token of the heart-love. 
* O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! 
would God I had died for thee; O Absalom, 
my son, my son ! 'i Say you that is a hard aiid 
cruel father? Oh no; though he could not, 

* 2 Sam. xviii. 24 — 33. 
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being a king, suffer sin to go unpunished, ^et 
his heart was wrung with sorrow when the yoxing 
man died. God may hide his face from you ; 
he may frown because of your sin, but his heart 
is full of pity and tenderness and love. * He 
had compassion on him/ 

3, 'And ran.' No sooner did he see the 
returning wanderer than he ran out to meet him. 
If you start for God, God starts towards you. 
The old promise is fulfilled, *Draw nigh unto 
God and he will draw nigh unto you.' ^ See the 
old man running : he flies downstairs, for the 
spirit of youth is upon him. The servants 
wonder what is wrong with their master, and 
where he is going, but he stops not to explain. 
On he goes, his white hair floating in the breeze, 
and though it might not have been becoming in 
an old man, what cared he for that ? The father 
ran for fear the son should change his mind, or 
be exhausted, or perhaps meet with an accident. 
And if there was a short cut across the fields he 
surely took it that he might reach his boy. 
What a picture is this ! God the Father running 
to greet the returning sinner. Christ walks on 
the sea ^ and in the fire,^ and only once is God 
represented as running, and that is here, when 

* James iv. 8. ^ Matt. xiv. 25. ^ Dan. iii. 25. 
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2l worn and weary one needs his help. The 
Prodigal, no doubt, was now coming slowly 
enough. Sinners never run to God, but God 
always runs to sinners. Justice, too, runs to 
meet the sinner, but love outruns justice and 
meets him first. How long would it take a 
father to leap into the road and save his child 
who was in danger of death ? A thousand times 
longer than it takes God to welcome a penitent 
sinner. Compared with this the lightning itself 
is a sluggard. Oh, beloved brethren, 'God is 
slow to anger,*! but swift to mercy. 

4. * And fell on his neck.* Perhaps the son 
did not see his father until he was clasped in his 
loving embrace. If that was so, think of his 
feelings. What mingled wonder and fear and 
joy must have filled his breast. It was a 
meeting as solemn as that between God and 
Adam in the garden j but with results how dif- 
ferent ! In the one case banishment, but in the 
other a welcome. When his eye caught the eye 
of his Father fresh life would be infused into his 
being — * There is life in a look.' Like one 
rescued from fire or from flood, he would scarce 
realize the exceeding greatness and graciousness 
of the change. Yet it was all true. God not 

* Neh. ix. 17. 
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only gives sinners grace to return, but gr^^:^e 
awaits them when they return — grace full ^xr^d 
free. When I was in Cambridge some mon^]^^ 
ago a friend took me to see one of the coUeg-es, 
but to our disappointment we found when we 
arrived that the gates were closed. On asking 
the reason^ we were told that the college autho- 
rities, in order to show their claim over the 
grounds and preserve their rights, closed the 
gates against strangers one day every year ; that 
thus it might be shown when they were open at 
other times it was an act of grace on their part. 
This is man's grace, but not God's, for his door 
is always open to those who come ; none were 
ever yet turned away, nor ever will be. His re- 
ception is more like that which was accorded to 
me when the next morning I visited a house in 
the same town, and upon entering tlie vestibule 
found wrought in mosaic on the threshold the 
word * Welcome.' God gives every contrite one 
a welcome to his heart and to his home. The 
mansion has two doors ; over the one is written, 

* Whosoever,' as an invitation for all to enter ; 
and over the other, when you have received the 

* Welcome,' is the word * Whatsoever,' and all 
the desires of your heart shall be granted. So, 
you see, God welcomes whosoever to whatsoever 
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they desire. Will not this induce you to return ? 
If not, notice yet another display of love. 

5, 'And kissed him.' I think this young 
man's mother must have been dead, or she 
would have kissed him first, yet now the father 
kissed, not kicked or killed ; not scolded, re- 
proached, or lectured him. No, * bygones were 
to be bygones,' and a new life was to be begun. 
Only a father could thus receive him. The ser- 
vants would have reeled from the reek of the 
swine, but not so the father. He embraced and 
kissed him again and again. Oh! the perfect 
bliss of such a moment to him who a short time 
before was spumed by all. Who can describe 
it ? He might well say, * Let him kiss me with 
the kisses of his mouth, for thy love is better 
than wine.'i There is no limit to the love of 
God, for, to make a certainty doubly sure, he 
not only falls on the neck of the returned one, 
but he kisses him too; confirming his word 
with his oath, so * that by two immutable 
things, in which it was impossible for God to 
lie, we might have a strong consolation, who 
have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope 
set before us.'^ Come to him to-night, and 
there will be a perfect reconciliation, in token 

^ Song i. 2. ' Heb. vi. 18. 
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whereof you shall receive from him the kiss oC 
pardon. 

Notice, please, that all this grace was bestowed 
on this prodigal as he was. There was no pen- 
ance or preparation required, but as he came so 
he was received ; and the eyes, heart, feet, arms, 
and the lips of the father were engaged to wel- 
come him. So is it with God: though you come 
a sinner, he will receive you. But you say, 
* Will a holy being such as Jehovah not despise 
me?* No, he will pity you; and besides, your 
greatest sin is departure from God, and that will 
never cease until you come back again. Come 
ragged, wretched, and ruined as you are, and 
he will not reject you. 

Notice, again, that he was received at once. 
The Father did not tell him to hide himself till 
it was dark, or ask him to take up his dwelling 
for some time in an outhou§e or bam, or make 
him rank with the servants, or assign him a 
place at the foot of the table. No ! he received 
him fully the first moment ; indeed, he did not 
even wait for him to knock or to ask, but as we 
have seen, he met him before he came to the house 
at all, and we might well fancy them coming the 
last stage of the road arm in arm together. How 
kind of Christ to give us such a picture of God's 
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action towards the seeking. He waits on thee 
to-night, O sinner, and will welcome thee when 
thou wilt — if thou wilt. 

Once, again, mark that he was received with- 
out any condition. The father did not ask him to 
sign a deed saying he would serve him, or make 
a promise that he would never run away again. 
There was no * If nor * But j' all was free, for 
* perfect love casteth out fear.' ^ 

Now, who will come back to-night? Who, 
having imitated the Prodigal in his apostasy, 
will follow his example in his return ? Who will 
receive of this rich, free, unmerited grace to- 
night ? Who will, like these spoken of in the 
chapter, have it said of them ? * Then drew near 
the publicans and sinners to hear him.' Will 
you ? or you ? 

Many years ago, in the days when sweeps used 
to clean chimneys by sending a lad up with a 
small brush, and used often to kidnap boys for 
that purpose, a little fellow was lost from a house 
in London. His father and mother tried to 
discover his whereabouts, but without success. 
They advertized, and resorted to every expe- 
dient, but constantly failed. One day, some 
years afterwards — and the story is the origin of 

^ I John iv. 18. 
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the May Day Festival amongst the sweeps — a. 
sweep was engaged to clean a chimney in one of" 
the West-end squares. As usual, he sent his boy 
up the chimney, but by some mistake the lad 
came down the wrong flue, and got into the 
wrong house. He came down into the drawing- 
room, and on looking round him everything 
seemed strangely fatniliar. He could not tell 
how or when, but he thought he certainly had 
been there before. Just at this moment the lady 
of the house opened the door and came in, and 
if the boy was astonished, no less was she to see 
a little black sweep-boy in her beautiful drawing- 
room. But with a mother's quick eye she saw 
it was her long-lost boy. Now, what do you 
diink she did ? Did she ring the bell and 
order the servants to clean the little fellow 
and dress him ? No, no, no. Ten thousand 
Noes. She ran to him, dirty and smeared 
and smutted with soot as he was, clasped 
him in her arms, hugged him to her bosom, 
and covered him with a thousand kisses. 
And any mother would have done the same 
thing. Now I cannot tell what may be a 
mother's love over her lost boy, nor I cannot 
imagine what may be God's love over his wan- 
dering prodigals; but this Z know — know it 
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infallibly, for I have tried it — if you come to God 
to-night, though you be defiled and blackened 
and smothered with the soot of sin, he will re- 
ceive you, will cover you with the kisses of his 
love ; even while you are a sinner will cleanse 
you from your sin, will save you now and keep 
you eternally. Thus may it be with very many. 
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II. 



W^t ^i»o Hfsol&es, or Cfjangc of 

ilintr. 

'And when he came to himself, he said, How many 
hired servants of my father's have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish with hunger ! I will arise and go to 
my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son : make me as one of thy hired ser- 
vants.' — Luke XV. 17 — 19. 

THIS beautiful narrative is as much a pic- 
ture from the book of nature as from the 
volume of grace; and, indeed, so life-like is it 
that there is not a man here to-night who can 
tell whether it is a history or only a parable ; 
whether the events really happened, or for the sake 
of illustration, were only supposed to happen. 
So true is it to nature ! And very often we hear 
men speak of God as receiving the prodigal, at 
once applying the story in their conversation, 
and speaking of the father as God, thus passing 
from the narrative itself to its spiritual meaning. 
So true is it to grace! One thing at least is clear 

/ 
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from it, that nature and grace do not oppose 
each other. God here unmistakably reveals that 
the Gospel is in sympathy with all the cravings of 
our heart and the yearnings of our spirit 

Yesterday we spoke together of the Prodigal's 
change of action, as seen in his journey away 
from home and his journey back again. Now, 
every change of action must necessarily be pre- 
ceded by a change of mind, and we will there- 
fore this evening look at his two resolves, one 
before leaving home, and the other before coming 
back, and thus see that the change in both cases 
was first inward and then outward. 

For many years this son had lived contented ; 
he had played in boyhood and sported in youth, 
yet never thought of aught but his father's home. 
Well had it been for him if no other thought had 
ever entered, but on an evil day a dark suspicion 
came, which said his father was keeping some 
good from him. As it was with Eve, when she 
desired the tree God had forbidden her to touch, 
so it was with this young man, and the thought 
of something good which he imagined his father 
was withholding was the beginning of all the evil. 
The real degradation came before the apparent, 
and apostasy of heart preceded, as it always 
does, apostasy of life. Passing to-night throvis^ 
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the character and actions, I declare the heart to 
be the traitor, for there is in us ' an evil heart of 
unbelief in departing from the living God/^ Oh, 
yes, the Prodigal was a prodigal long before he 
left his father's home, long before he outwardly 
departed his heart had gone. He became a 
stranger in his father's house, and that, perhaps, 
was one of the reasons which induced his father 
so readily to consent to divide his portion ; for 
if the young man's heart was gone, why retain 
the body, which was but a casket with the pre- 
cious jewels abstracted ? The change of mind 
soon brought a change of life. He longed for 
liberty, and he became a libertine. That word 
libertine meant at first a free thinker, but in pro- 
cess of time came to mean a free liver. The 
change which has occurred in the word always 
occurs in the man ; if our thoughts wander, they 
always lead our actions astray. Beware, then, of 
the evil thought, which will but be the prelude 
to the evil action. Trust not your heart, for it 
is * deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked; who can know it?'* If you are wise, 
you will make a compact not to believe your 
heart any further than you can see it ; and as 
you cannot see it at all, you will not believe it 
at all. a Heb. ill. 12. 2 jgr. xvii. 9. 
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And as the change in conduct when the son 
left home was consequent upon, and preceded 
by, a change of mind, so it was when he came 
back ; and so it also must be with every one who 
like him returns. There is hope for a man when 
he begins to change his mind concerning his 
conduct, for when the change is real, it will 
reveal itself in due time in the altered course of 
life. Are there any here to-night who have 
begun to cherish better desires, and long for a 
nobler life ? If there are such, let them be of 
good cheer, for though the alteration may yet be 
unobserved by man, and, indeed, unobservable 
by him, God hears and sees, and * a bruised reed 
shall he not break, and smoking flax shall 
he not quench.'i There has been a little instru- 
ment invented lately by which we are enabled to 
hear sounds otherwise inaudible. For instance, 
the tread of a fly across a sheet of paper can 
be so magnified as to seem like the march of 
an army. Well, trembling soul, God has a 
* microphone,' too, and though to all others the 
desire of thine heart may be inaudible, he can 
hear— hope on, and thou shalt yet praise him, 
A vessel had been wrecked on one of our rough 
rocky coasts, and a number of bodies were flung 

^ Matt. xii. 20. 
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by the waves upon the beach. Many came 
down to the shore in that wild night to see 
if help could be rendered to any of the 
shipwrecked, but all seemed lifeless. They 
turned the bodies over to discover any traces 
of animation, but were unsuccessful, until they 
came to a boy of about sixteen years. They 
touched him, and all except one woman de- 
clared him dead. She detected that his eye had 
trembled when he was moved. This was the 
only sign of life apparent, but acting on it, after 
considerable effort their labours were rewarded by 
seeing consciousness gradually return. A trem- 
ble of the eyelid 1 that was all, yet it saved 
him. And, O, my brother, though the desire for 
God in your heart be as infinitessimal, yet his 
eye will see, his ear hear, and you shall yet re- 
joice because of your Father's love. 

May many to-night change their mind, as the 
wanderer did, 

I. — ^About Sin. 

He went away carolling in the sunshine, but 
soon he ceased his mirth, and raised the cry, * I 
perish with hunger 1 ' 

I. Instead of finding the pleasure he sought, 
he discovered that to remain in the far country 
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meant to perish. At first he thought license a 
luxury, now he finds it an unmitigated curse. 
As long as sin served him all was well; but when 
he lost control, and it became his master, things 
were changed, and it appeared in all its hideous- 
ness. The truth of that old passage of scripture 
came home to him as it has done to many — 
' The way of transgressors is hard.'^ In Venice 
the celebrated ' Bridge of Sighs,* so called be- 
cause of the sighs of the weary prisoners as they 
pass over it, spans a canal, and connects a prison 
on one side with another on the opposite. After 
having crossed the bridge the walls of the stair- 
cases are so arranged that the unhappy man, 
being unaccustomed to the place, must, in the 
dark bruise himself all over, for at intervals 
rough pieces of stone project first from one side 
and then from the other, now above, now below, 
and again in the centre. It seems as if the 
cruelty of man could no further go. But this 
way is but a very slight picture of the rough, 
dark, deadly path of all transgressors. Truly 
the way from a Father's house to the far country 
might well be called a bridge of sighs, for none 
ever received solid happiness while pursuing it. 
2. Instead of being satisfied he became 

^ Prov. xiii. 1 5. 
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hungry, and added to the cry of his outward 
need * I perish/ this other of his inward want, 
'with hunger/ Hunger is a haggard thing, 
but it is a healthy one ; better to feel the need 
than have the need and not know it. He might, 
perhaps, dream of plenty, and for the moment 
be eased ; but presently he would awake again 
to the awful reahty — hunger, hunger, hunger; 
perishing with hunger. The only real satisfac- 
tion or pleasure is from God's bounty. This 
was the discovery the Prodigal made when he 
* came to himself,' and this all men in the far 
country must discover sooner or later. If you 
do not feel it now, go on a little longer and you 
will ; but never until you experience it will you 
think of coming home, and, in fact, never until 
then are you in a fit state to return. 

But the change now coming over the spirit of 
his life did not stop here ; not only did he think 
differently about the service of sin, he also 
changed his mind, 

II. — About his father's service. 

Before, he could not brook to remain at home 
as a son, now he is willing to go back and 
become a servant. Formerly he spumed the 
position of a child, now he longs for that of a 
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hireling. Oh, he is coming to himself when to the 
cry of the perishing he adds the other cry about 
the father's home. Listen to him — * How many 
hired servants of my father's have bread enough 
and to spare, and I — I perish with hunger?' 
They are servants, and they are fed; surely there 
will be enough for a son ! And if there is suffi- 
cient for many of them, is there not also sufficient 
for one son ? And, after all, they are only hired. 
Yet, in spite of my wanderings, I am still a son ! 
Oh, how I wish I was once more at home. Even 
though I were the merest drudge in the kitchen, 
it would be better than this dreary isolation. 
These husks around me, I cannot feed on them. 
I want bread, and in my father's house there is 
bread enough. Enough ! Why was I not satis- 
fied with enough when I had it? I could not 
have any more, even in the midst of the greatest 
plenty, and have never had it since I left my 
father's house. Enough ! Enough and to spare. 
Will there be none to spare for a son? or if 
I become a servant, shall I not share their 
plenty? and even if I am rejected as both, may 
I not come as a beggar and receive of that bread 
they have to spare ? Thus the Prodigal would 
argue, and the thoughts of the contrast brought 
him home. It may have been a selfish. vdfta^^XjNi^. 
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whether that was so or not, it led him to desire 
the portion of a seivant, and to resolve to cast 
himself on his father's bounty, with the prayer, 
* make me as one of thy hired servants/ More 
than a servant I must always be, but make me 
as one ; put me in the same position. You see, 
he knew he would require to be taught, for when 
he was at home he never soiled his dainty fingers. 
So he resolved to ask his father to ' make ' him 
a servant. 

Are there any here lo-night willmg to be made 
servants ? Any who wearied with the slavery of 
Satan desire to return ? Any hungering for the 
bread of a Father's table ? Such I believe there 
are here, and I am glad to know that during 
these services many such have come back to 
their God ; and the prayer of our hearts is that 
many more may yet return ; ay, even to-night ! 
One very remarkable case came under my notice 
at the noon prayer to-day, for the first time, and 
though the brother did not, I am sure, intend 
me to tell it, yet it illustrates the point on which 
I have been speaking so well that I must ask his 
forbearance. He told me how he once served 
God, having been a member of a Christian 
, church for many years, but when he pros- 
^ pered in the things of this woiVdlve iox^o\.\C\% 
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Father. Like this young man^ he was so taken 
up with his portion he forgot the Giver cA it : and 
so he left his home and went awaj into the 
world. He gave up the Sunday school, he 
ceased to meet with the Lord's people, and lived 
a careless, godless life. 

Recently, however, this man lost all he pos- 
sessed, was thrown out of employment, as so 
many are, alas ! in these times of distress ; his 
wife was scolding him, his children were crying 
for bread, and he had none to give them. Thus 
for days he went on, searching for work and un- 
able to find any, until one evening he said, ' I 
can't stand this any longer,' and determined to 
drown himself. His house was near the Surrey 
canal, and the first thought was to throw himself 
in there. But on considering the matter he was 
afraid if he did so that he might perhaps get 
frightened and call for help, when he could easily 
be rescued. So to make the matter sure he re- 
solved to come to Blackfriars Bridge and jump 
into the Thames. Without mentioning his in- 
tention to anyone he left home to put his awful 
purpose into execution. When going that 
way he used invariably to go round by the 
Elephant and Castle : bul \!cvys» ^n^\\xsn%»>sv^^^^ 
of taking his usual loule, ^oxii"^\3DNSs^^ "^^s^^^*^^ 
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seemed to draw him in the direction of the little 
street immediately opposite this building. Cross 
Street is its name, and a very significant name it 
is, for is it not at Cross Street that all of us get 
our hope of eternity? Coming through that street 
a worker put his hand on his shoulder, and 
said, * Where are you going ? ' I do not know 
who that worker is, but may God bless him. This 
question rather startled him, as you may suppose, 
so he asked the young man why lie wanted to 
know. • Because, if you are doing nothing better, 
there is a service in the Tabernacle to-night ; a 
gentleman will play the comet and an Irishman 
will speak.' You smile, but we must *by all 
means save some.' At length he was induced to 
come in. He became interested, and the word 
of God was applied with such power that then 
and there, as he sat in the seat, he resolved to 
come back to his God. Now all thought of 
suicide was gone, and mark the result, though 
previously his condition, bodily and spiritually, 
was exactly like that of the Prodigal son in the 
narrative — * perishing with hunger' — when he 
went home he found that in his absence some- 
one who had owed him a sum of money for three 
years, and from whom he never expected to hear 
^aw, had called, and, witlvoul Vt^omTx.^ bis 
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condition, paid the debt; so that the hunger of his 
children had been satisfied, and there was bread 
on the table and money on the mantel-piece. 
Though like this runaway he had been perishing 
with hunger, when he came back he found bread 
enough and to spare. May many like both these 
come back to-night, and their experience will be 
the very same. Notice, there is not only sufficient 
to spare at home, but they have it in order to 
spare; they have to spare. It is provided in 
such quantity for the very reason that when the 
wanderers return they should be fed and be 
satisfied. Perishing and hungering ones return 
to-night, and you too receive of this bread — 
* Enough and to spare ' to others. 
And then his thoughts — 

III. — ^About Himself were altered, too. 

* He came to himself,', which clearly means he 
was away from his proper self before. When he 
wandered he had quarrelled with his father, but 
now his quarrel was all with himself. Then he 
thought he was right, and wise, and worthy ; now 
he saw too plainly that such was not the case. 
But just as a man must awake before telling his 
dream, so this Prodigal had lo cotcv^ \.o\sssfi>si^ 
be/ore he couJd form piopet cotv^ce^^Xxoroa^^^^ 
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true character. When he was aroused, and took 
a retrospect of the past and a circumspect of the 
present, he found out that he had been — 

I. Mad instead of wise. The moment he 
saw that sad fact was the moment of hope to 
him. An insane man will never confess his mad- 
ness till it has passed away ; so the very con- 
fession of his folly was the first ray of hope that 
his folly would soon be at an end. Every one 
who reads this story says the young man was 
mad. The mother says so when she hears how 
he turned his back upon home and its endear- 
ments. The rich man says so when he sees how 
foolishly he spent his money. The profligate 
says so when he reads of the disgrace into which 
he fell. Every one says so, but until he himself 
says it there is no hope. There has always 
been a quarrel between the church and the 
world as to which of the two are mad. They 
think we are, but we can afford to put up 
with that, for we know they are. It is no new 
thing for God's people to be so considered, 
for as far back as the days of Isaiah those that 
^ departed from evil were accounted mad.' ^ 
Neither must you suppose the preacher says 
some very hard thing when he accuses you of 

^ Isaiah lix. 15 (margin). 

/ 
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madness. The charge is not his, it is God's ; for 
concerning the ungodly the Scripture plainly 
declares that 'madness is in their heart while 
they live, and after that they go to the dead/ 1 
And is such a man not mad? What would 
you say, for instance, of that mother who is 
striving and struggling to save the cradle from 
the burning house, and allowing the child to 
perish in the flames ? or of that man who on a 
sinking ship, instead of getting into the lifeboat, 
is making nice calculations as to how the leak 
originated ; or as to how long the ship will pro- 
bably float \ or as to how many of the passengers 
will likely be saved ? Or what would you say of 
those Chinese who a short time ago in the floods 
at Foochou bent all their energies on saving a 
pig, and let hundreds of their fellow-men die 
without help ? What would you say ? You 
would say they were all stark, staring mad, and 
in saying it remember you condemn yourself, for 
they are not more mad than you, nor more mad 
than this Prodigal. Both are wrong in the end 
they seek, and wrong in the way they seek it. 
Not only, however, was this young man mad, 
but he was — 

2. Devil-possessed instead of free. There is 

^ Eccles. ix. 3. 
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probably no truth more offensive to the natural 
man than the truth of the existence of a devil, ex- 
cept, perhaps, it be that all are possessed by him. 
Man's natural idea is to forget both God and the 
devil, and go on as best pleases himself under 
the delusion that he is free. So it was, for in- 
stance, with our mother Eve. Why did she eat 
the forbidden fruit? Was it because God told her 
not to eat it? No. Or was it because the devil 
told her to eat it ? No. Why then did she eat 
that fruit 'whose mortal taste brought sin into 
the world ' ? ' The woman saw that the tree was 
good for food, and that it was pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, 
and she took the fruit thereof, and did eat.' ^ She 
thought she was pleasing herself in taking it, that 
she just did what she liked. But I should like to 
know who taught her to Uke it ? Why the old 
serpent beguiled her and in pleasing herself she 
in reality pleased the devil. Thus it was with 
this Prodigal, and with every prodigal since the 
world begun. They try to please themselves 
altogether, forgetting that like the Gadarene de- 
moniac they are led * captive by the devil at his 
will.'* Oh, it was the devil and not God who 
ruined man, and he alone rejoiced when man 

^ Gen. iii. 6. '2 Tim. ii. 26. 
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wandered. But there was yet another discovery 
to be made — that he was — 

3. Unworthy instead of deserving. Before 

he went away he thought it was only right and 

proper he should have his portion ; but now the 

cry on his lip is, * I am no more worthy to be 

called thy son/ His first thoughts were very 

much the. same as those of the Jews about the 

Centurion, whose servant was sick. They came 

to plead with the Master, and said, * That he was 

worthy for whom he should do this/ ^ But how 

different the Centurion's own view of the case, 

when he says, * I am not worthy, . . Neither 

thought I myself worthy to come unto thee.'^ It 

is the prayer of the unworthy ones which is 

received, and when this young man was able to 

say, ' No more worthy,' he was very near his 

Father's home. Oh, may God cause many here 

to change their mind about themselves, as well 

as about sin and the service of the Father. 

You' require a change of heart. And let me 

ask you. What is a change of heart ? Do you 

think, as many do, that it is a change which 

takes place in this little piece of flesh here in the 

breast? Surely not; for what difierence could 

that make ? It is rather a change in the ' I will ' 

^ Luke vii. 4. 2 lb. 6, 7. 
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of a man, and it was this change which this wan- 
derer experienced when, instead of persisting in 
his evil conduct, he in the first change of his 
heart, or his * I will,' said, '/ will arise and go to 
my Father.' Oh, may many make the same 
resolve to-night. May you, my brother, come to 
yourself, and then cease from yourself and come 
to your Father. Aye, that is it ; change your 
mind as he did — 

IV. — About his Father, 

That old prayer is a very good one which says, 
* Lord, show me myself: Lord, show me thyself.' 
A sight of self takes away the false hope, and a 
sight of God gives us a true one. To see the 
sun you must have the light of the sun, and to 
see God you must already have received some 
light from God. ' In thy light shall we see light.' ^ 
As previously the effect of sin had kept him from 
seeing his sin, now the change in his thoughts 
helped him to see his father in a far different 
light than that in which he had hitherto known 
him ; memory thawed the ice from his frosted 
spirit, and love beckoned him home. You will 
notice he said * My father,' for though he had 
fallen foully and far, he was his father still. What 

1 Psalm xxxvi. 9. 
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think you made him alter so vastly ? Was it a 
beautiful wardrobe amongst the swine ? or a splen- 
did feast amongst the husks ? or a lovely home 
in the far country ? None of these things. It 
was the thought of his father, as the sentence has 
been translated, ' I perish here\ my father there^ 
At first his thoughts had been all about himself; 
now they were all about his father. That made 
the difference. He did not say, I will arise and 
go back to the estate, or the house, or the home. 
No, it was his father to whom he was going to 
return ; and never until men thus give God the 
chief place will they return. Until they find out 
that heaven is the throne and earth but the foot- 
stool, they can never be right. 

Not only, however, did he give his father the 
chief place, but he also altered his thoughts 
concerning his character. Before he left home 
he thought his father hard and severe, now he 
began to think of him as tender and loving, 
and counted it happiness to be at home. He 
longed to be near his father now, instead of de- 
siring to remain at a distance fi'om him. These 
changed thoughts induced him to come right 
back, notwithstanding other suggestions which 
might have arisen. Some might have suggested 
the advisability of seeing the head servant first 
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of alL But no, he would not, for his thoughts 
were centred on none else but the father him- 
self; or some might have counselled him to 
write home previous to returning. But then he 
had no paper or postage ; and even if he had 
both, it was not to be supposed his father would 
trust him with money again. Well, then, borrow 
a suit of clothes to make yourself more respect- 
able, and more fit to approach your father. Why, 
he might have said, I cannot even get bread, 
and where am I to procure a change of raiment ? 
No, no. If I go at all, I must go as I am; 
and *I will arise and go.' But, remember, 
your friends will see you. Well, be it so; I 
cannot help it. On this one thing I have deter- 
mined, * I will go to my father.' And he did not 
stop like many with his good intention. He arose, 
put it into practice, and came back again. How 
many to-night will imitate him, and return? 
Know this, at least, you who are wandering, that 
the heart of God is still unchanged; he loves 
you, and longs to have you near him. Leave 
the far country to-night and come home. * Come 
out from among them and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing, and 
I will receive you, and will be a father unto you, 
and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the 
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Lord Almighty.'^ Notice this, that eveiy true 
change of mind is always followed by a change 
of action, and that every true change of action 
is always preceded by a change of mind. There 
have been a great many learned essays written 
on the subject whether repentance or conver- 
sion comes first, and, although these are very 
wise, I think we should have known quite as 
much about it if they never had been written, or/ 
being written, had all been burnt. If repentance 
is a change of mind, it surely must come first. If 
you understand it to be sorrow for sin, it just as 
certainly comes afterwards j but as it is a little 
more than the first, and a little less than the 
second, we will not be far wrong in saying that 
repentance and faith come at exactly the same 
time. Once, some very learned doctors of divi- 
nity met to discuss the question, and being un- 
able to agree, were asked by one of their number 
whether, when a child was bom, its lungs 
moved first or its heart ? and they thought both 
happened together. So it is here. When you 
see a cab in the street, which of the spokes in 
the wheel goes first ? Why, you say, they all go 
together. So it is here. If I take a penny and 
run it on its edge along this rail, which side will 

^ 2 Cor. vi. 17, i^» 
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go first ? Of course, you reply, they will both 
move exactly at the same time. Yes, and so 
again it is with these two doctrines. Suppose, 
for example, this building was in dense darkness, 
all the windows being covered so as to keep out 
the light. If I desire to admit the sunshine, 
what must I do? I must take down the shutters. 
Exactly; I will do so. Now, when I do it, 
whether will the light come in first, or the dark- 
ness go out? You smile, for you see at once both 
will be simultaneous. And so it is with these 
two essentials in a true saving change. When a 
man repents, he returns ; and when a man re- 
turns, he repents. The question is only of im- 
portance when some try and erect a toll-bar of 
repentance on the way home, and hinder those 
who would be saved. Oh, sinner wishing to 
return, believe me, God puts no obstacle in your 
path. The way is free ; there is no money to 
pay, not even repentance money. Do not wait 
until you feel very sorry before you come back. 
You will feel so when you get back. Tears, 
which would not come from this ProdigaFs eyes 
In the famine, came unbidden at the feast. 
When the kiss was on his cheek he said, ' I have 
sinned,' with a fuller meaning than ever he had 
known in the midst of his misery. Remember, 

iL- . __, 
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repentance does not introduce you to Christ, but 
Christ to repentance. 

In addition to all this, please remember that 
it was not so much the thought of the sin which 
brought the runaway back as the thought of his 
father. I have heard of a boy who ran away 
from his father, and went to sea. His first voy- 
age was enough for him ; boys generally tire with 
their first voyage. He became sick of the sea, 
but thought his father would never forgive him 
for running away, so did not come home. One 
night he had a dream, and he thought he was 
back at the old cottage. Looking through the 
window he saw his father and mother at the fire, 
with a little table between them, on which was 
laid the old family Bible and his mother's spec- 
tacles. They were talking together, and as- he 
listened he heard his own name mentioned. The 
tears fell as they spake of him, and he heard them 
wish he was home again. Just then, he thought, 
by some accident he made a noise outside, and 
the old man came out into the darkness to see 
what was the matter. He looked at the lad, and 
then seeing it was his own boy, clasped him in 
his arms, brought him to his mother, and they 
both rejoiced over him. That night there was 
gladness in the house, and as the three knalt 
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together they praised God for bringing back their 
boy. He awoke, and lo ! it was a dream. Not 
long did it remain a dream however, for it awak- 
ened in his mind the hope that his father would 
yet receive him, and when he got ashore he went 
home and found the ready welcome he had anti- 
cipated. You see, it was the thought of his father 
which brought him home, and in that respect his 
case was like that of all spiritual prodigals. I 
thank God beyond measure for this wondrous 
parable, for it humanises the Gospel so much ; 
it brings it down to our level, and shows us that 
it is in sympathy with all the best feelings of our 
nature. Not that it makes it less divine, but more 
human, for it shows us, if you will allow me the 
expression, that God has a man's heart, so that 
it might be truly said, 'This man receiveth 
sinners.' * Would a father welcome back an erring 
son ? Then so will God. Oh, thou gracious God 
and everlasting Father, wilt thou draw many pro- 
digals to thyself to-night? 

A poor woman in Scotland had an only 
daughter who wandered from her, and was 
brought as low as sin could bring her. Her 
mother's heart yearned after her daughter, and 
she tried by all means to discover her where- 

1 Verse 2. 
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abouts, that she might invite her home. All her 
efforts were for a time unsuccessful. At length 
she hit upon rather a strange expedient. Getting 
a number of her daughter's photographs — taken 
from one in her possession — she went with them 
to the town and neighbourhood where she 
thought it most likely her daughter would be 
found. Here she asked some of the shop- 
keepers to put one of the portraits in their 
windows, and beneath each she wrote the words 
— ' Come home.' All promised to do what they 
could to assist her. The photographs were put in 
the windows, and people gathered round to look 
at the strange words beneath the picture. At 
length a poor worn woman came, and pressing 
through the crowd looked at the photograph, 
and read the words. None but herself could 
tell that she was the person from whom it was 
taken, sin had so marred and ruined her. She 
remembered the happy days when in her inno- 
cence she was fair and lovely, and the thought 
of it, and of her home, and her mother's love in 
thus seeking her, broke her heart. She resolved 
to return, and did. 

To-night, O wanderer, I come with the invi- 
tation from your Father; and if you doubt 
, whether it refers to you, I would slvcy« ^<3^ 
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several pictures of yourself. First of all, here 
is one as you were ere sin had marred you— 
pure and beautiful; surrounded with joy, and 
living in a very heaven of love. Beneath that 
picture is written the words — ' Come home, 
come home,' and the call is loud. Here is 
another — as you are. Mangled and bruised 
by the sin into which you have fallen. You 
know the picture full well, and it calls with a 
louder voice to you this evening, ' Come home, 
come home.' And here are some others — of 
what you may be. If you return, clothed with 
splendour and glory ; if you refuse, covered with 
shame and everlasting contempt. Oh, how loud 
the call is — *Come home, come home.' Will 
you come ? Remember this, at all events, the 
door is still open, and the Father it still waiting. 
May this lead you, first of all, to change your 
mind, and then change your action for His 
name's sake. — Amen. 
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III. 



* A far country.' — Luke xv. 13. 

' Bring forth the best robe and put it on him ; and put 
a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet.' — Luke xv. 22. 

THE narrative from which these passages 
are taken is a beautiful one, and it 
appeals to all classes alike. Its power is felt by 
every one, from the innocent child down to the 
most degraded criminal. The former likes it, 
because it is so simple ; and the latter, because 
the experience is so like his own. 

The texts we have selected this evening bring 
before us a phase of the subject which we have 
not yet examined. Having noticed the change 
which took place in the Prodigal's action and 
thoughts, we have now to see that both resulted 
in a change of position, and brought him into 
different surroundings altogether. In the first 
text of the two before us we read of the * far 
country,' which was the abode of the Prodvj^V 
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when away from his father ; and in the second 
we catch a glimpse of the father's home, to 
which he was welcomed when he returned. 

Concerning the first, the record is brief. We 
are only told it was a country at a distance from 
the father ; that is all. Where it was we do not 
know, but if this story is a record of facts, it was 
most likely some of the great Egyptian cities ; 
perhaps either Memphis or Alexandria. But it 
really is little matter where it was, or whether the 
events really took place or no, for in either case the 
lesson to be learnt is still the same. Taking any 
view we will, all must admit the man really left 
his father; and argue as we may, it must be 
allowed man has departed from God. Man was 
made for God, and when pure and sinless he had 
communion with that Being for whom he was 
created ; but now, alas ! that spiritual intercourse 
has been broken, for * our iniquities have separ- 
ated between us and our God,'^ and the altered 
position is very painful in its results. If we look 
at man's position when he was in communion 
with God, and compare it with the position of 
any man now, we find a marked difference. But 
if we look at man as he now is, and man as grace 
will make him, we shall find a difference greater 
still. 1 Isaiah lix. 2. 
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Both views are given in this story, and for the 
sake of memory we shall, while looking at them, 
divide the subject into six portions, each of which 
will be represented by one word : — 

I. Riot. II. Ruin. III. Rags. 

IV. Robe. V. Ring. VI. Shoes. 

I. — Riot. 

The Prodigal went away from his father's 
house, and he not only left behind him every- 
thing that was good, but he came nearer and 
nearer to everything that was evil. He went 
away to sin, and thought he was at liberty ; but 
the greatest bondage in the world is to be at 
liberty to sin. In the far country sin was re- 
spectable, but it waa none the less evil on that 
account. And in many quarters of this world at 
the present day sin is a fashionable thing, and 
too frequently unnoticed, because it is so com- 
mon; yet, beloved friends, it is no less in the 
sight of God than if it were the most uncommon 
thing in the world. 

He had in his pocket the golden keys, which 
unlock so many doors, and he soon got into the 
midst of many bosom companions. No sooner 
had he entered the city than he met with many 
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friends, and I have no doubt they welcomed him 
heartily, with ' Hail, fellow, well met.* When a 
man has plenty of money, he always has plenty 
of friends. There are sure to be bees when 
there is honey in the flower. But presently this 
man found out — as every one who imitates him 
must find out— that dainties are dear, especially 
when they come from the devil. He was away 
from his father, and his father was at a distance 
from him, and white in this position he plunged 
into all kinds of excess ; for it is when men thus 
imagine themselves far from God that they sin. 
There are lines in this picture representing all 
men in some aspect ; and, although you to-night 
may not be a prodigal outwardly, and may not 
have led an immoral life, in the common accep- 
tation of the term, yet your heart is estranged 
from God. Probably all in that far country did 
not indulge in riotous living, and I question 
whether this man went into all those excesses 
which we commonly include in that name. But 
all were prodigals, because they were all away from 
the Father. And any man at a distance from 
God and not doing his will is a prodigal, and 
in the midst of riot If you go into nature, and 
look at the sun as he is shining in the heavens, 
and ask him what he is doing, if he could reply, 
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he would answer, * I am doing the will of God.* 
If you go out into the fields and ask the flowers 
and trees what they are doing, they would answer 
if they could, * We are doing the will of God.' 
All nature is doing God's will, and is it not a 
strange fact, and a most marvellous thing, that 
man alone should be the being who is not doing 
the will of his Creator? As long as you are not 
doing God's will there is riot, confusion, and 
disorder. There is no peace, and no happi- 
ness, and no rest ; and until you come back to 
God, you are in the midst of that riot and con- 
fusion. 
But then riot was soon followed by — 

II.— Ruin. 
For, as one of the old Puritans says, ' Ruin fol- 
lows riot at the heels.* This young man ' sowed 
to the flesh,' ^ and of the flesh he soon reaped cor- 
ruption. It was not long before the reaping time 
arrived, and it was very bitter when it did come. 
He lost his friends — if ever he had any. They 
were friends of his money rather than of himself, 
for when his money went his friends went too. 
The motto in the far country is * Every man for 
himself,' and if you could have found him, you 

1 Gal. V. 8. 
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would have seen him with little in his pocket, 
wandering about in the streets, having no one to 
whom he could go for relief. Those who had 
before feasted so lavishly at his expense now 
turned from him. Those who used to call upon 
him so often now left him alone ; they passed 
on the other side of the street, or were seized 
with a sudden blindness, or were always in a 
very great hurry, and had only time to give a 
passing * Good morning,* or * How d'you do ?' If 
any did notice him, it was only to upbraid him 
for his folly, and those who were foremost in ruin- 
ing him would likely say, * They always told him 
so, and their prophecies had come true/ They 
had feasted at his expense, but now they left him, 
and very likely he would be found in the pawn- 
shops, or else looking in at the doors of the 
houses at which he used to be so welcome a 
guest. He had left his father, and now his 
friends left him. 

The friendship of wicked men is like the 
sea, which first swallows up its victim, and then 
casts him drowned upon the shore. Pleasure 
swallows up a man, and rejects him, leaving 
him to despair on the shore of sin. Trust 
not the friendship of the world, for it is enmity 
against God. Sinner, I will enter into a bargain 
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with you to-night. You go in for serving the 
devil, and you go in for the pleasures of sin, 
and when your money goes, and when your 
character goes, and when your reputation goes, 
I should like you, if you would, to tell me how 
many of your friends are left. How many of your 
friends will be left when all these things are away 
from you ? Not one. Do not trust them. There 
is abetter friendship and a closer friend, and if you 
will come to him he will be with you for ever. 

Not only, however, did he lose his friends, but 
he lost his home, too. He had turned his back 
upon his father's home, and now the home he 
had made for himself passed from him. Home ! 
The word is an English one, and only an English- 
man knows the sweetness and the reality of it. 
Over in France they have no word for home in 
their language, and they have no * home.' They 
dwell in cafds and restaurants, and have neither 
the word nor the thing itself. In the far country 
they have no word for home, and have no home 
either. They have mansions, and houses, and fair 
dwellings, and palaces, but they have no home — 
nothing to satisfy. There is only one home that 
can satisfy the soul, and that is the home in the 
Father's house. Come along home, right back 
to the Father. 
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III.^ — Rags. 

The riot ended in ruin, and presently the ruin 
ended in servitude, for the young man became 
a slave in the country of his choice. In his 
wretched ragged condition * he joined himself to 
a citizen of that country/ and this wealthy sinner 
gave him employment. Now, mark ! the son who 
could not brook to be in his father's house as a 
son, presently would only have been too glad 
to have got back as a servant And now goes 
and joins himself to the citizen as a slave. Oh, 
what folly ! and yet it is just what some of you 
are doing. You tell us that we are in bondage. 
Oh, beloved friends, we are walking in perfect 
liberty; we are in our Father's house as sons, 
while you are serving the citizen as slaves. 

True, his first hope had failed, and he was well- 
nigh in despair. The walls had fallen down, but, 
said he, I will build them up again, and I will 
regain my position, or perish in the attempt. 
Thus it was he came to the citizen. Notice the 
contempt with which he was treated. The 
citizen did not sympathize with his misfortune. 
He did not say, * Poor young man, I can see he 
belongs to a good family, and has been delicately 
reared j I will find him some light employment.' 
No, no ; nothing of the sort. He gave him the 
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dirty work to do. Just like the way the devil 
treats those who ought to be sons of God. 
He did not send him into the garden to 
tend the vine, or make him one of the ser- 
vants in the house, or even send him into 
the market where the pork was sold. No. 
He said, *Now, then, Abraham, go away into 
the fields and feed the swine' What! will 
he do it? Will that proud Jewish gentleman 
stoop so low? Yes, he will, for his spirit is 
broken; and you can picture him wandering 
forth in his rags into the fields to feed the swine. 
He was promised wages when he was taken by 
this citizen, but he never got any. There were 
wages for the other servants, but there was none 
for him. He was promised food, too, no doubt, 
but he got none. There was food for the swine, 
but no food for the man who fed them, so that 
we read *he would fain have filled his belly 
with the husks that the swine did eat.' What 
a picture ! 

Now let me tell you, young men and young 
women, if you go away firom God, you do 
not cease to have a god. Every man in this 
world has a god of some kind. There is no son 
of a father who leaves his father's house but who 
joins himself to the citizen of the far country. 



To what citizen have you joined yourself, my 
friend ? You have joined yourself to some one. 
What is his name ? Whose swine are you feed- 
ing ? for there was no son of a father, who ever 
joined himself to a citizen, but what the citizen 
sent him out into the fields to feed swine. That 
is what you are doing. It was all right — ^as we 
said last night — when you were master over your 
passions, but now the passions are master over 
you. Now you have to feed the swine; the 
swine of your own sinful desires. Oh, it is very 
degrading, detestable, and loathsome work, for 
while there is enough for the swine you feed, the 
keeper has nothing. The true * I * within is still 
unsatisfied. Give it up to-night. That is what 
the Prodigal did. He found that feeding swine 
was not a good thing for him to do, so he gave 
it up. He got tired of it. But I will tell you what 
he did not do. He did not join himself to another 
citizen. Oh no, he would not do that ; but he 
came home to his father. There are some people 
who, instead of coming back to the Father, after 
having wandered far from him, try the service of 
another citizen. 1 have known people give up 
going to the theatre, and go to the concert-hall 
instead, thinking that that would be a little im- 
provement Perhaps it was; but, after all, it 



was only another citizen. And I have known 
people to give up the theatre and the concert- 
hall both, and go to the ckcus, which was almost 
the same thing. I have known a man give up 
drinking alcohol, and go in for smoking tobacco. 
Then 1 have known men who have given up both, 
and joined the temperance society. Now, this last 
is right enough in its place, but it is not coming 
home to your Father. It is a step in the right 
direction, perchance, but it is nothing more. The 
first thing you should do is to go home to your 
Father. There are some people who want to do 
the best they can. I never knew they could do 
anything good at all, *for in me,' said Paul, 
'dwelleth no good thing,' ^ and best is an improve- 
ment on good — good, better, best, you know. 
The man who can do no good, can do no best, 
that's certain. If I got lost in a country where 
I did not know my way very well, do you know 
what I should do? Why, I should retrace my 
steps till I got to that place where I first got 
wrong* This young man got wrong when he left 
his father's house, and he could not be right till 
he got back again. It was no good telling him 
to try and do his best on the wrong road. He 
must get back into the right way first, and he 

* JRom. vii. x8. 
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could not do that until he got back to his father. 
Oh, come back to him to-night* Leave now the 
service of the citizen, and * return, O wanderer, 
to thy home.' You need not mind giving the 
citizen any notice. I do not suppose this man did, 
but, forming the resolution, he acted upon it at 
once, and came to his father. I do not know 
how far it was, but I can tell you two waymarks 
on the road. The first was • he left his father,' 
and the second was ' he joined the citizen,' and 
that is a long, long way. Still, it did not take 
him long to come to his father again, for * while 
he was yet a great way off, his father saw him.' 
Looking with the eyes of love, he saw his boy 
returning, and ran out to meet him. 

There was no rest for him till he came home. 
There is no rest for any wanderer away from 
home any more than there was rest for the dove 
out of the ark. He came home, and now what 
a difference is there ! Before, he had the grunt- 
ings of the swine in his ear ; but now he had the 
loving words of a tender father. Before, he had 
the husks in his lips, those dry husks which, when 
he bit them, crumbled into powder; but now he 
has the kiss of the father. What a difference ! 
The father received him. His actions spoke 
eloquently, but with his lips he did not say 
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anything to him just then. He said to the ser- 
vants, * Bring forth the best robe, and put it on 
him ; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on 
his feet/ God always answers our prayers more 
by what he does than by what he says. Sinner, 
come back' to God to-night, and you shall have 
such a change in your experience as shall leave 
no doubt whether God has answered you or 
not 

IV. — Robe. 

The first thing you receive is .a robe. * Bring 
forth the best robe, and put it on him.' It was 
not enough for the Prodigal to come back \ it 
was not enough that he should return to be re- 
ceived, he must also be clothed. He could not 
live in his father's house in the condition in 
which he came back. Why, he was in rags, and 
had not a single garment fit to wear in his 
father's house. No, he must be clothed ; and so 
his father said, * Put on him the best robe.' And 
when you come back to God, though God re- 
ceives you as you are, yet he will clothe you. You 
may not live in God's house in the same state as 
you lived in the far country. There was a 
woman talking to me in the prayer-meeting to- 
day, and she said that her great fear was tKa.t 
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when she came back to God she should live 
just the same as ever she had. Oh no, you would 
not, for the grace which brought you back would 
keep you when you returned. This robe, some 
people tell us, means the first robe, the robe that 
the Prodigal wore before he left his father's house. 
I do not think it means that, but supposing it 
did, it is a beautiful thought that when we come 
back to Christ we receive all that we lost when 
we fell. We read that it was ' the best robe,' the 
very best that the father's house could afford. 
He might have said that any old clothes would 
do, but it was not so. It was to be the best robe. 
Doubtless, there was a goodly number of costly 
garments hanging in the hall, for any wedding 
ceremony or festal day, and it was one of those 
robes that was to be put upon him. Come back, 
sinner, and God will clothe you. When man fell 
in the Garden of Eden, Adam tried to clothe him- 
self with fig-leaves, sewn together. But as soon 
as the sun was up they withered away. So must 
it be with any robe that you can weave together 
out of your own works. But God came and 
showed Adam a better clothing, for we read that 
' Unto Adam also, and to his wife, did the Lord 
God make coats of skins, and clothed them.'^ 

^ Gen. iii. 21. 
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Before this skin could have been obtained the 
animal must have been slain. They tell us that 
in this parable there is no Saviour, and no Christ, 
and no sacrifice. And do you not now see that 
a sacrifice must be pre-supposed in order that 
this robe could be put upon a pinner? There 
must be a sacrifice, in order that Christ's righte- 
ousness can come to you and me. There must 
be the sacrifice of Christ, to work out the righte- 
ousness of Christ; and so it is. Supposing I 
should come to some of you, trying to teach you 
the science of trigonometry, I should not com- 
mence by explaining to you that two and two 
make four. That would be unnecessary, seeing 
you know it already, and when God gives 
you this story of the Prodigal Son, he does 
not commence at the foundation, for that 
is pre-supposed. He does not ignore it, but 
rather shows us the result flowing therefrom. A 
few months ago I was walking through a print- 
works, and as I was admiring the beautiful pat- 
terns, I saw that they printed the calico with a 
great number of rollers. They put on the blue 
colour first, and then the red colour, and then 
the next, whatever that might be. As I looked 
on one of these large rollers I saw what seemed 
to be a very incpmplete pattern, but I soon 
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found out that it was only part of the pattern. 
I did not say it was wrong because it was only 
part of the pattern, for when the rollers were 
all worked together, and the different colours 
placed in their proper places, the design came 
out clear and bright. And so it is here. We 
have only a part of the pattern — one roller. 
There are many other rollers to make up the 
complete and finished gospel; but, remember 
that this gospel now tells you that God will 
give you the best robe, if you come home to re- 
ceive it. We read that Joshua, the high priest, 
*was clothed with filthy garments, and stood 
before the angel ' of the Lord.^ When the filthy 
garments were taken away from him what did the 
Lord say? * Behold, I have caused thine iniquity 
to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee with 
change of raiment.' And so God, when he 
clothes us, shows us in type that our iniquities 
have passed away, because he has put upon 
us a change of raiment. I was much struck the 
other day in looking over one of the early books 
of the Bible, by noticing the language of the 
ordinance appointed of the Lord for the child- 
ren of Israel. The command was — * Neither 
shall a garment mingled of linen and woollen 

^ Zech. iii. 3, 4* 
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come upon thee/^ It was a very, little thing, 
and yet it was large enough for God to make 
a commandment concerning it. No Israelite 
was to wear a garment of mingled linen and 
wool. It was to be all linen. You cannot be 
fit to appear in God's sight with a mixed linen 
and woollen garment. God wants none of 
your linsey-woolsey. He wants none of the 
wool of your own works mixed with the 
pure linen of his righteousness. His people 
are clothed with * fine linen, clean and 
white : for the fine linen is the righteousness of 
saints/* and if you want to appear before 
God, you must take this robe : all pure linen, 
both warp and weft. This Prodigal did not 
ask his father to patch up his old rags. Not 
he ; his father would never have consented, even 
if he had ; and God will not patch up your old 
rags either. All your righteousness is but as 
* filthy rags,' 3 and they will not bear patching up. 
Neither did the Prodigal want to add a patch to 
the best robe which was put on him. No, it was 
complete, and he did not want to see any more 
rags. * No man putteth a piece of new cloth 
unto an old garment, for that which is put in to 
fill it up taketh firom the garment, and the rent is 

^ Lev. xix. 19. * Rev. xix. 8. ' Isaiah Ixiv. 6. 
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made worse ;'^ so no man ought to put a patch of 
his own works into this old garment of Christ's 
righteousness. Take it as it is. Accept it freely 
as God gives it. You shall appear in God's sight 
dean and white, * without spot or wrinkle.'* 

v.— Ring. 

Not only did this Prodigal get a robe, but he 
also received a ring. That may mean many 
things, but you need not accept more than yoM 
please. It may mean, first of all, that the 
father wanted to honour his son. Then it may 
mean that the father wished to show that he 
was reconciled to the returned wanderer, and 
this was a token of reconciliation. Further, it 
may be a proof of the young man's sonship ; as 
if the father said to him, * Now, my boy, I put 
upon you the ring of the family, in token that 
you are one of my sons. You are not to con- 
sider yourself a servant, but a son. You have 
spent one portion, but you shall have another ; 
and in token of it 1 put this ring on your finger.' 
Again, these old rings, you know, had a seal on 
them, and so it may pre-figure to us that which we 
have received, * the earnest of the spirit,' ^ being 
sealed with the Holy Spirit of Promise. Or 

' Matt, ix, i6. « Eph. v. 27. > 2 Cox. ^. V 
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looking at the subject apart from the parable, 
it may show that we are betrothed to God. If this 
be so, do not put the kid glove of worldliness 
over your hand to hide the token of such a rela- 
tionship. Do not be ashamed of it. There is 
no true wife who would be ashamed of her 
marriage ring, and if you have this ring, do not 
be ashamed to show it. But, above all, I think 
the ring was meant to show that the blessings the 
fether gave the son were lasting. The ring in 
all countries is a s)rmbol of eternity. The old 
Egyptians, in their hieroglyphics, have, as the 
symbol of eternity, a snake turned round, with 
its tail and head covered, so that it forms a per- 
fect circle. Now, if you come back to God, you 
are received with an honour that is eternal ; you 
are received as a son— a sonship that is to be 
eternal ; you are reconciled, and the reconcilia- 
tion is to be eternal ; you have got many bless- 
ings, and they are all given you to last for ever 
and ever. 



VI. — Shoes. 

Then this young man got a pair of shoes, too. 
Why did he get those shoes? I think, first of all, 
because he wanted them. \tt^\i^'^^, ^>aR>R&^SsgL 
/ onts of. his must have betxv c^vXa ^Qtsi qpo^.^^^^ 
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his long journey back from the far country 
to his father's house. God always gives us what 
we need. That Prodigal needs a pair of shoes ; 
'Well, my boy, you shall have them.' Moses 
was told, when he stood before the burning bush, 
to put his shoes from off his feet, for the place 
whereon he stood was holy ground.^ That was 
the law, but here is the gospel, that gives the 
man shoes to wear* He got his shoes, too, not 
only because he wanted them very badly, but in 
order that he might be shown that he was a son. 
By this also we see his sonship. The slaves in 
an Eastern household do not wear shoes, but go 
about barefooted ; but as he was to be a son, 
he must have shoes ; and we, too, are to have 
our * feet shod,* * that we may be safe, and that 
the serpent of sin may not again bruise our heel. 
I am not going to press it, but I think we get 
them also to keep us at a distance from the 
world. 1 don't stand on this platform to-night, 
but on the shoes which are on my feet. I am 
separated from the platform by the shoes, and so 
is a Christian separated from the world by these 
shoes which a Father's love bestows. Further, 
this Prodigal got the pair of shoes in order to 
teach him that he was not to run away from his 

^ Exod, Ui. 5. * Eph. \\< iS- 
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father any more, because it would have been 
shabby, and cowardly, and mean of him to h^ve 
used the shoes his father had given him in run- 
ning away from him father's home. He got them 
also in order to help him to run in the way of 
his father's commandments, and do his bidding. 
There are in this nineteenth century a great many 
Christians who have never yet learnt the lesson 
of serving God, because they are, as they have 
aptly been called, * Slipper Christians,' that is to 
say, they are very good for lounging in a drawing- 
room, but little use in real practical labour for 
the Lord. Let us put off our slippers, brethren, 
and get on these shoes of service, so as to be 
ready for any errand of mercy. Last of all, 
the shoes, no doubt, were given that he might 
walk with his father just as we too, when we 
return, receive the blessing of walking with God ; 
and like Adam, Noah, and Enoch, holding com- 
munion with him. 

You will notice this important truth, how- 
ever, namely, that the robe, the ring, and shoes 
were all given together, and when a prodigal 
returns to God now, he receives as much the 
first day as ever afterwards. The idea with 
many, as they come to God, \s yi'sX nJc^^ '5a:sssR. 
as we suspect this young xl\^xv.^\^.'\m^x^^ xssss^Ss. 
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that they will take a lower place first of all, and 
gradually work their way up. That, first of all, re- 
ceiving forgiveness from God, they will be clothed 
with the robe, but cannot expect to receive the 
ring of adoption till some time after, say, when 
they are going to die ; and as for the shoes, well, 
they must work them out by a holy walk with 
God, forgetting all the time that they must have 
the shoes in order to their walking with God. 
All those who return to the Father to-night 
will receive all the blessings a father's love can 
bestow. 

And let me draw your attention to this other 
fact, that everything is not only given, but every- 
thing is put on. The ring was put on his finger, 
the shoes were put on his feet, the robe was put 
on his back. These two points are true now con- 
cerning any sinner— (i) You need bring nothing 
to your Father's house. You cannot pretend to 
bring anything good, and you must not presume 
to bring anything bad. Come in need of every- 
thing, having nothing, that you may find all in 
your Father's bounty. You have nothing then 
to bring; and (2) You have nothing to do. 
Everything is done for you; everything is put on. 
Nothing to bring, nothing to do ! Will you 
retiurn to your Father's house to-night ? Will you 
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come to him just now? You will get every 
blessing as you need it. You will, first of all, 
be received, then you will be clothed, then 
adorned, protected, and caused to sit down at 
the feast of love. Oh, come back to your 
Father. Remember, he still loves you. That 
father did not commence to love the Prodigal 
when he returned. No; he loved his boy with 
a full heart before he left his home. He loved 
him when he left, he loved him all the time he 
was away, and he loved him when he came back. 
He did not commence to love him when he re- 
turned, because he had loved him all the time. 
The Prodigal had not taken all the valuables 
from his father's house; the brightest jewel of 
his father's love he left behind him. In the far 
country God loves you. He will not have you 
back to live in your sin. If, however, you are 
willing to part with your sin, he will receive you. 
Come, then, just as you are. 

You all know the old story of the painter 
who was going to paint a picture of * A Rainy 
Day in London,' and he wanted a subject for 
this picture to express the misery of the situa- 
tion. Going down the street one day he saw 
a poor beggar in rags, and destitution, and 
want. So he offered this man a sovereign if 
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he would come the next day and sit as tt>^ 
subject for the painting. The next day a ma/? 
rang at the door of the painter's house, and 
asked to be admitted, but he was quite an altered 
personage. His rags were gone, he had a re- 
spectable coat on his back, and a pair of boots 
on his feet, which he had managed to borrow 
from someone. His hair was brushed clean and 
smooth — in fact, he was quite metamorphosed. 
He was no use. The painter wanted him just 
as he had seen him in the street. So it is in 
coming back to God. If you come as you are, 
you may be received ; but if you do anything to 
yourself to make yourself fit and worthy, you 
shall be rejected. Stay not away. Do not dream 
of fitness, for — 

* All the fitness he requireth, 
Is to feel your need of him.' 

Come as you are — in rags, and misery, and 
want, and woe, and he will receive you. I seem 
to hear two voices to-night. The one is the 
voice that comes from the far country ; it comes 
f'"om the swine troughs; it comes from the slavery 
of the citizen; it comes from the riot in which 
the Prodigal is engaged ; it comes from the ruin 
to which it leads him ; it comes iiom vVv^ ^ant^ 
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the hunger, and from the misery. Do you know 
what it is ? Listen ! it is ' Go home, go home, 
go home/ And there is another voice — a voice 
that comes from the father's house, from the 
table that is spread for the returning one, from a 
father's heart, from a father's bounty. Do you 
know what it is ? Listen ! it is — ' Come home, 
come home, come home.' Your misery should 
drive you home to-night, God's mercy should 
draw you home to-night. Will you go? Will 
you come ? I hear the funeral bell of warning 
coming up from the far country— from the midst 
of the degradation and misery to which your sin 
has brought you ; but I also hear the marriage 
bell of love ready to ring out a higher note at 
the return of the wanderer. Oh, come home I 
Come home, brother ! Come home, sister 1 
There is a welcome awaiting you. God's heart of 
boundless love is ready to receive you. None 
ever were Cast out who came. Come, then, and 
thou, too, shalt be received. 
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IV. 



* The younger of them said to his father, Father, give 
me the portion of goods that falleth to me.* — Luke xv. 

12. 

*The son said to him. Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.' — Luke xv. 21. 

AGAIN we return to this wondrous story, 
and will this evening contrast the change of 
language, and examine the two requests this young 
man made of his father. On the first even- 
ij^gj you will remember, we contrasted his action 
by looking at his two journeys \ theh we saw his 
change of mind by looking at his two resolu- 
tions ; after that we noticed his change of posi- 
tion by looking at his two abodes ; and now we 
come to see the change of language by a study 
of his two requests. 

No man changes his actions without a pre- 
vious change of mind, and no man having 
changed his mind and changed his action^ but 
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will certainly also change his language. This is 
another waymark for those seeking to return. 
There is a shibboleth, which proclaims the true 
Christian, just as the hypocrite is always found out 
by his shibboleth; very near the mark sometimes, 
it is true, but not quite the same. A Saxon 
tongue tries in vain to pronounce the Celtic 
guttural, and just as vainly does a wanderer try 
to speak the language of the father's house. 
What language do you speak, my brother ? Do 
you yet speak the language of earth, or have you 
learnt the speech of Canaan ? 

The young man in the narrative before us 
went into a far country that he might find liberty, 
and he thought that there he would be free to 
do as he liked. He went to find pleasure. He 
thought that all the while he was at home there 
was only gloom and misery for him, and that 
when he "was away there would be nothing but 
joy and happiness. He sought liberty, and he 
sought pleasure, but he sought them both in a 
place where neither were to be found. He 
sought them away from his father, while both 
depended upon his being in his father's house. 
There is a very common idea prevalent in the 
world — that God makes his own children miser- 
able, and makes his enemies happy ; that God 
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makes those who are reconciled to him in Christ 
Jesus very sad, and those who are in open rebel- 
lion against him, and who are sinning against 
him, very joyous and very glad. I cannot see 
how that idea originated, and I do not know 
how it is that men can entertain it. Do you not 
think God will make his sons more happy than 
he will make those who are away from him? 
Surely Yes ! This young man made the very 
same mistake that hundreds are making in the 
present day in fancying that he would be happier 
away from his father than he would at home. 
There will be no man ever happy away from 
God. Lay this down as an axiom, believe it as 
a first truth — that as long as you are away from 
God you cannot be happy. 

I. — His Demand and Degradation. 

We see he came to his father, and made a re- 
quest from his father. * Father,' he said, * give 
me the portion of goods that falleth to me.' You 
see, he was seeking to rebel, and yet all the time 
he was doing so he came and asked for his por- 
tion from the very man against whom he was 
going to sin. He was going to run away from his 
father, while at the same time he got the money 
which would take him away, from his father's 
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bounty ! He could do without his father, but he 
could not do without his father's goods. Now, I 
say that was mean, unmanly, and dishonourable. 
If he were going to leave his father's house, let 
him leave his father's goods behind him ; but it 
was not an honourable thing for the man, while 
receiving the portion, to lift up his hand against 
the father from whom it came. But some of us 
are doing exactly the same thing. Everything 
we get in this life is from God. Your life — the 
life in your body — it comes from God. * Every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
Cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.' ^ 
Everything good is from God, I am not going to 
deny to-night that there is a pleasure in sin, there 
is a certain pleasure in it, no doubt ; but whence 
does the pleasure come? It does not come 
from Satan, but from God. For instance, in 
the case of drunkenness, there is a kind of plea- 
sure, I suppose, in a man getting drunk, or else 
men would not drink. It gives a certain kind 
of pleasure to the man who takes it, but whence 
does that pleasure come? Whatever there is 
comes from God, for he gives the palate to enjoy 
it. It is the devil who gives you the headache 

^ James i. 17. 
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in the morning, but God gives you the pleasure. 
You are lifting up your hand against God, and 
everything good that you possess, everything 
good in the earth comes from him, for he gives 
nothing that is bad. Do not for a moment think 
that the devil's service is a good thing. The 
devil himself gives you nothing but what is evil. 
The request was, * Give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me.' I suppose he had 
been consulting his solicitor before he came to 
his father, for he couched his demand in strictly 
legal language, and asked for it on the ground of 
law, and on the ground of right. ' The portion 
that falleth to me,' he said, * father, give me.' 
This was the Prodigal's prayer, the Prodigal's 
request. The true son says, * Give me this day 
my daily bread,' but the Prodigal says, * Give me 
the portion of goods that falleth to me.' If there 
is one sound that rises from this earth more than 
another it is the cry, * Give me, give me, give 
me.' The man who is going in for pleasure says 
to pleasure, ' Give me, give me, give me.' The 
man who is running after riches, says to his 
riches, *Give me, give me, give me,' and yet men 
are never satisfied. It is the cry that is going 
up from the world in all directions ; but apart 
from God men are never satisfied. The cry of 

L 
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the dissatisfied, the insatiable soul, is, 'Give me; 
I want something I have not got.* 

Then we read that the father * divided unto 
them his living.' Not only to the elder, but to 
the younger also ; not only to the younger, but 
also to the elder, and by the law of the country; 
the elder would receive twice as much as the 
younger. I read in God's word about a certain 
man who * was clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and fared sumptuously every day.* But pre- 
sently he died. He had a great funeral, but ' in 
hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torments,' and 
asked for a favour from above. What was the 
answer ? It was, * Son, remember that thou in 
thy lifetime receivedst //ly good things^ ^ He had 
had his own good things, — the things he had 
thought good — but then he found they were not 
true and lasting. So, the Prodigal had obtained 
his own good things. But there is nothing really 
good apart from the giver of all good, who is 
God. There are many going about the world 
who are unsatisfied, who are at unrest, and whose 
cry is as that of old, * Who will show us any good,' « 
that we may see it, and possess it, and have 
it? *Who will show us any good?' We will 
sho\v it to you to-night. All the good is in God. 

^ Luke xvi. 19—25. * Psalm iv. 6. 
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If you get God, you have good too. If you 
possess Christ to-night, you have good also. 
May God give you grace to receive him now, so 
that your soul may be satisfied. If you do not 
possess Christ, you can never be satisfied. I 
was over in Ireland some time ago, and I heard 
a man there describe this in a very curious 
manner. He said, * You know, if a man had got 
the whole world into his heart he would not be 
satisfied, because the world is round, and it 
would never fill up all the corners.' That was 
a curious thing curiously put, but it was right 
enough after all, for even the whole world with- 
out Christ can never satisfy the soul. The Pro- 
digal Son went away, but he was not satisfied ; 
he was not satisfied, though he was going away 
into a far country, First of all, there came the 
spiritual wickedness in high places, then the 
bodily wickedness in low places, but neither 
satisfied him. He went away to find himself in 
everything, and he lost himself in pursuit of his 
own pleasure. 

A friend of mine in Ireland told me of some- 
thing that happened one day in his works. He 
is a manager in a large foundry there, and he 
said that there was an idiot boy who sometimes 
brought dinner to one of the men. One day -he 
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was going along with a tin can containing his 
father's dinner, when, just as he got to the door 
of the foundry, the sun burst out from above, 
and striking across the little fellow's path, it 
cast his shadow before him. This poor idiot 
boy forgot all about his father's dinner, and was 
so taken up with his shadow that he ran five 
miles right off after it. When he found that lie 
could not catch it, he stopped, only to see that 
he had lost the dinner on the journey. He ran 
after his shadow, but after all he found that he 
hadn't his shadow nor his dinner either. This 
is just like the Prodigal, who not only loses the 
portion that his father had given him, but loses 
also that for which he has sacrificed all. Some 
of you, dear friends, have gone away from your 
Father. You know you have. You went away 
to get pleasure, and, having got it, yet complain ! 
You went away to get satisfied, and in doing so 
you have lost your portion into the bargain. 
The Prodigal was not satisfied ; he never could 
be. If the sun was shining up there, and I were 
to turn my back to it, and walk with my face 
downward, I should see nothing but my own 
shadow ; that would be all, the sun would be 
hidden from me altogether. But supposing I 
turn my face to the sun, and look up, then I 
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shall see nothing but the sun. The light will 
shine clearly and brightly into my very soul, and 
all the shadows will be behind me. This is just 
how it was years ago. I was going away from 
God. I turned back and I looked down to the 
world, and saw nothing but a shadow — nothing 
permanent, nothing tangible — unreal it was all. 
But presently I turned my back on the world, 
and my eyes up to God. Then I missed the 
shadow, and the sweet sunlight of his love burst 
into my soul and ravished my spirit. Turn right 
round to God, instead of turning from him, and 
when this is the case the earth will not occupy 
your attention. The light of God's love will 
melt the hardest heart. 

Then look at the Prodigal's position. The 
father describes it — *This, my son, was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.' 
He was dead and he was lost. God's people 
have often been compared to sheep, but we are 
the sheep of a good shepherd. If God's people 
are like the sheep, the Prodigal was very like 
the swine he fed. They were unclean, and 
so was the Prodigal. They were greedy, so was 
he. They would eat the acorns that fell from 
the oak without for a moment looking up to the 
oak on which they grew. A^nd \\v\s \^^.^ ^xx-sxYYVe. 
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the Prodigal, who, while living on what he had 
received from his father, never thought for a 
moment of thanking him. We read somewhere 
of swine trampling pearls under their feet, and 
the Prodigal surely did it. The great pearl of 

• his father's love lay straight in his path, but he 
crushed it beneath his feet, and went over it. 
That great general, Pompey, had a tremendous 
army under his control. One day he brought 
them to a place from which an exit was to be 
obtained only by a very narrow passage, but 
when they got there the soldiers became very 
much dissatisfied, and determined to desert 
their general. So they mutinied, and said they 
would not serve him any longer. The general 
entreated them not to go back. He placed 
before them great inducements to continue 
under his control, but the men had risen in 
arms against him, and would serve him no 
longer. What did the general do ? He said to 
his soldiers, ' If you go, you shall go over the 
body of your general,' and laid himself down 
across the passage. The soldiers, seeing his 
heroism, swore allegiance to him at once, and 
continued with him till he led them forth to 
victory. It was not so \\\\.\v\}cv^'5i<^^vi?S.'^^'^^ 

neither is it so with yo\i. Xou V'a.N^N-^'^^^s^^^v^^ 
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upon God's goodness and long-suffering, and 
loving-kindness, in order to get away from him ; 
but the voice of love still calls you to come 
back. The Prodigal fed upon husks, like the 
swine; but unlike the swine, he was never satis- 
fied with them. One proof that we are fallen is 
that we attempt to feed on husks, and one proof 
that we were once better than we are is that they 
do not satisfy us. The Prodigal was filled with 
the husks that the swine did eat, and yet he was 
not satisfied. There are some of you here to- 
night who have gone over there to the far 
country ; you have served the devil by day and 
by night, but you have not been satisfied, though 
you have been filled. You may have swallowed 
the pleasures of sin until you really could not 
take any more; and so the husks have filled, but 
they will never satisfy you. You must come back 
to your Father, for God has given nothing that 
will satisfy apart from him. In the far country 
the cry of the Prodigal was still — * Give me, give 
me, give me, give me.* There was another cry 
of exactly the same sort. It was coming from 
the father's house, and from the father's heart. 
That father away at home was just saying the 
same thing — * Give me, give me, give me, give 
me/ Listen now — be quiet iox axoMwiXft^^ci — 
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listen, and you will hear it. Hush ! * My 
son, give me thine heart !'i That is God's 
cry. Your heart has wandered from God; 
God wants it back again. When will you give 
it him ? 

About five weeks ago I was talking to a lady 
in Cambridge, to whom a great many other 
people had spoken, yet she had not then found 
the Saviour. I said to her, * Will you give me 
your hand?' 'Certainly,' she said, and I shook 
hands with her. * Now, my good lady,' I asked, 
* why did you give me your hand ?' * Because 
you asked me for it,' was her reply. ' Exactly. 
Then,' I said, * God asks you for your heart. 
Will you give it to him now ?' She told me she 
had never seen it in this light before, and having 
then given her heart to the Saviour, she is now 
faithfully serving him. My friend, God asks you 
for your heart. Will you give it him ? It is his 
by right. You would not rob me, would you 1 
No, no, you say, * I would not.' Then, will you 
rob God ? Remember this, that Christ has pur- 
chased your heart by his blood. It belongs to 
him, and if you do not yield it him, you are 
robbing him. He says to yoUy * Give me thine 
heart.' 

^ Prov. xxVyy. 2,(>. 



II. — His Confession and Forgiveness. 

So this wanderer returned. He left the hunger 
behind him, and he came back to sit at the feast 
in his father's home. Now, I noticed to-day, as 
I was coming into this Tabernacle, that there 
was quite a large crowd outside, who were un- 
satisfied. They wanted to come and sit down to 
the feast below. A good many of you have done 
it, and we want you to do spiritually what you 
have done bodily. We want you to leave the 
spiritual hunger of the far country of separation 
from God, and to come back to God, and sit 
down at the feast which is spread for every 
sinner. Come back, as the Prodigal did. There 
was a great difference between his language when 
he came back, and when he went away. When 
he went away it was, ' Father, give me;' but when 
he came back it was, ' Father, take me.' When 
he went away it was, * What shall I get from my 
father ;' when he came back it was, ' What shall 
I give to my father?' and he made up his mind 
to give himself. But before he gave himself — 
before you can give yourselves, you must confess 
that you have sinned. That is what the Prodi- 
gal did. He said, ^ Father, I have sinned.' Now, 
if you want your sin to be forgiven, the first step 
Js to confess it. There can be ivo ioi^vN^xva^^ v 
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until there is confession. David says, * I acknow- 
ledged my sin unto thee . . . and thou for- 
gavest me the iniquity of my sin.'i God always 
forgives sin when it is confessed from the heart, 
but he cannot and will not forgive you unless you 
confess before him. David Himself once had a son 
— his son Absalom — who sinned against him, 
and David very foolishly let that son come back 
again, and received him, and kissed him, with- 
out the son confessing the sin.^ His son Absa- 
lom said there was no iniquity in him, and what 
was the result ? In a very few years that son 
Absalom rose up against his father, and tried to 
hurl him from his throne, and sent him away a 
refugee like the partridge on the mountain. If 
God were to admit one sinner into heaven with 
his sin unconfessed, there would be a revolt 
in the kingdom of glory, and men would try and 
turn Jehovah from his royal throne. No, God 
will never do so. 

Cain sinned and David sinned. What was 
the diflference between them? If one was a 
greater sinner than the other, probably it was 
David, but David confessed his sin, and Cain 
did not; David was forgiven, and Cain was not. 
If you confess your sin, that is the first step. 

^ Psalm xxxii. 5. '2 Sam. xiv. 32. 
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Will you confess it now ? The next thing is to 
be willing and ready to give it up. If you are 
not thus willing, you are not a penitent, but still 
a prodigal. This young man confessed his sin, 
and was willing to renounce it. It is an easy 
thing for some people to confess sin in the 
aggregate, and in the bulk, and to say, * O be 
merciful to us, miserable sinners.* That is a 
comparatively easy thing, but it is a far harder 
thing to bring sin home to my own heart, and 
say, ' Lo ! I have sinned. Lord, be merciful to 
me, the sinner.' Still, there are many people 
who have even used that expression, and saying, 
* I have sinned,' and yet not saying it from th*e 
heart, have not had the answer. Pharaoh got 
into great trouble one day, and when he thought 
that he was not likely to get out of it very easily, 
he said, *I have. sinned.' ^ In the midst of his 
trouble he confessed his sin. Some of you can 
remember to-day when you had sickness. Was it 
fever, or was it small-pox ? You know best what 
it was, but, like Pharaoh, you made confessions 
in the midst of the danger, which, now that the 
danger is past, are all forgotten. Balaam also 
said, * I have sinned,'^ but, like many in the pre- 
sent day, he only said what suited his purpose at 

' Exod, X. l6. ^ ll^Mmb yxA\. ^v 
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the time best. Achan said, *I have sinned.'^ 
He left it to the last moment, and we don't 
know now whether he was ever forgiven or not. 
Do not, I beseech you, leave off confession till 
the dying day. Do not leave it to the day when 
you come to lay your head on your pillow for 
the last time. God can forgive sin at the eleventh 
hour, but I do not believe he often does. So do 
not put it off. I said God can forgive sin at a 
late hour, and I met with a case in point a few 
days ago. There was a sailor in the midst of a 
terrific storm, and, owing to the fierceness of the 
tempest, he was thrown overboard. While strug- 
gling in the foaming waters for life he put up his 
hands, and cried, * God be merciful to me.' By 
some miracle he was rescued, and enabled by 
God*s grace afterwards to live a righteous and 
holy life. He was sinking into a watery 
grave when he sent up his cry for mercy, and 
had he been drowned, doubtless he would have 
been taken up to be with Christ; but he was 
rescued a changed man, and I believe, therefore, 
that God can save even to the eleventh hour. 
But now is the time to turn to God j turn now 
to him and he will save you. I read of another 
man whose name was Sau\, 'H.^^i\^>*'^^^»^^ 

•^ Joshua V\Vv ao. 
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sinned/^ just to please the people. You see, he 
was not real. Friends, whatever you are, be 
real. Do not any of you begin any canting 
hypocrisy to-night. Be real. If you mean to 
go against God, say so ; but do not become a 
sanctimonious hypocrite, turning up the whites 
of your eyes, and saying that you have become 
a Christian. Be real, either one side or the 
other. Yet do not be like Judas. He said, * I 
have sinned,'* and went and hanged himself. 
He gave way to despair. Despair has no need 
to enter into your heart. You may be a great 
sinner, but you need not despair. You may 
have stained your hands in your brother's 
blood, but you need not despair. If you will 
only come to God, and seek him with a penitent 
heart, and say, * I have sinned,' he will forgive 
you. Act as David did,' do as Job did,* do as 
this Prodigal did, say from the heart * I have 
sinned,' and God will forgive you. 

This Prodigal said * Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee J You may injure 
yourself, and you may wrong your neighbour, but 
you can only sin against God, and all the sin 
that you have ever committed has been sin 

^ I Sam. XV, 30. 2 Matt, xxvii. 4. 

' 2 Sam. xxiv. 10. * Job vii. 20. 
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against God. David found this out, and said, 
'Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and 
done this evil in thy sight' ^ In your trans- 
gressions you have not only wronged your 
neighbour, but you have sinned against the Lord 
who made you, against the God who preserves 
you, and against the Christ who shed his blood 
for sinners. It is through thy wickedness, sinner, 
that Christ was slain. 

Nor did he palliate his sin in the least; he 
did not say it was his father's fault for giving 
him his portion, nor did he blame those who 
helped to lead him astray. No, it was a plain 
unvarnished confession, * I have siimed.' Now, 
let none here blame others than themselves. 
Think not to charge the God who created you, 
or the men who tempted you. Leave out all 
surroundings, and say, */have sinned.' You 
see how the Prodigal changed his theme. 
When he went away his thought was all about 
himself, but when he came back it was all 
about his father. In the olden times there 
used to be strange ideas about astronomy, and 
men fancied that this world of ours was the 
centre of the universe, and that all the other 
heavenly bodies revolved around it. Somehow 

^ Psalm li. 4. 
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or other all their calculations appeared wrong; 
they could not make the movements of the 
planets fit one with the other so as to agree. 
Presently they discovered the true centre in the 
sun, and having made the sun the centre of the 
universe, their calculations worked out nicely; 
all the motions of the various heavenly bodies 
came into regularity and order, and they formed 
the beautiful and accurate and complex system 
of astronomy which we now possess. The dif- 
ference lay in the centre. That was the differ- 
ence in the case of the Prodigal. When he 
went away he thought his own little world was 
the centre, and then all went wrong. When he 
came back he found Heaven was the centre, and 
then everything went right. Change your centre 
to-night, my friend, and say that you have sinned 
against God, give yourself to God, and live to 
the glory of God, and then you will get right. 
As long as you think of yourself, you are wrong ; 
as long as you think of God, you are right. 

Next, we notice that this Prodigal said he 
was 'no more worthy to be called' a son. 
Perhaps some of you think that to-night. None 
of us are worthy. If you will compare, at your 
leisure, what the son had made up his mind to 
say to his father, with what he did say, you will 
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find a difference. He left out a little bit. He 
did not put in that littie piece about making 
himself as one of the hired servants* I think 
that all the words of the Bible are inspired, but 
I do not think the punctuation is. Just after 
* I am no more worthy to be called thy son/ I 
think there ought to be a dash ( — ), for the father 
interrupted his son's confession; he came in 
between, he stopped it, not by what he said, 
but by what he did, for he threw his arms about 
his son, and ' said to his servants. Bring forth 
the best robe, and put it on him; and put a ring 
on his hand, and shoes on his feet : and bring 
hither the fatted calf, and kill it ; and let us eat, 
and be merry.' May the Lord receive many of his 
prodigals to-night May many of them come 
back to their Father to-night. May they be 
brought back to the Father through Christ the 
way. There are many people, you know, who 
tell us that there is no Christ in this parable. 
This, surely, is the strangest assertion ever 
mortal man made, when Christ spoke every 
word of it. It all comes from the lips of Christ. 
There is Christ in the whole of it, all the way 
through, I was reading, a week ago, about the 
proclamation of liberty to the slaves of the 
United States, and I found out a curiaws* l^o?.^ 
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that in the proclamation of emancipation the 
sliading of the letters is arranged in such a 
way that it formed a portrait of Abraham Lin- 
coln, who was President of the States at the 
time. He appeared through the whole of it. 
So it is with Christ in this parable; he is 
in it from beginning to end, for Christ spoke 
the words himself. He was neither the elder 
son, nor the younger son; but the Eternal 
Son who receives the sinners. Christ himself 
is the way whereby prodigals can come back 
to be received — to home and to happiness, and 
to heaven. Only from ' God in Christ ' can we 
hope for mercy, for only there mercy dwells. 
When I got thus far in studying this parable of 
the Prodigal Son I fell into a kind of waking 
dream, and thought I saw some wonderful pic- 
tures. The first was a very beautiful one. It 
was a picture of a beautiful house, with splendid 
surroundings. A father and two sons were 
there, and all was peace and joy in that home. 
My heart fell in love with the scene, but it 
passed away, and I saw another picture. This 
was one of a young man entering a city, and 
finding a good many friends. Many were 
receiving him gladly, but there seemed to be 
something imreal about the picture, although 
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a certain degree of pleasure was mixed with the 
scene. It vanished away, and faded out of 
my view. I next saw another picture, but it 
was a dissolving view indeed this time ; it 
came and went in quick succession. First of 
all, there was a young man in the midst of 
riotous living, spending his money freely. On 
looking again I saw a young man reduced to 
beggary, having little in his pocket, still less in 
his heart, and not much in his head. The next 
picture was that of a young man at the swine- 
trough, trying to feed himself on the swine's 
food, but never being satisfied. Then I thought 
I saw a young man rising with a look of determi- 
nation in his face, and he was taking the first step 
away from the scene of his low revelry and riot. 
And that went away, and there came another 
picture. This was one of an old man, with grey 
hair floating in the breeze ; he was just clasping 
his son into his arms, for it was the father and 
the son being reconciled. I looked at it intently 
until I could see it no more. But presently there 
came something else as if on the top of a hill 
away in the distance. As I gazed it came 
clearer and clearer and clearer, and I thought it 
was something like a cross. Yes ; it was a cross, 
and there was an object hanging upon that cx<5rr» 
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— it was the Eternal Son of God. He was hang- 
ing and bleeding there for the sins of a wander- 
ing and wicked prodigal, and at the foot a father 
and a son were being reconciled. It was all 
explained to me. That is where the father met 
his prodigal son, and that is where God will 
meet T^dth you to-night — ^at the foot of the cross, 
at the foot of the cross^ at the foot of the 
CROSS, where Christ shed his blood as a ransom 
for rebel souls, and there only. 

A boy ran away from his home. His father 
told him never to come back again, as he did 
not want to see his face any more, and his son 
said he never would. But the mother did not 
forget her boy so soon. Her mother's heart 
could not give up her boy, and she began to 
pine about him. Perhaps there are mothers 
pining after some of you runaway sons to-night. 
Well, it came at last to a bed of sickness, which 
presently proved to be a bed of death. The 
father went to his wife's bedside, and asked her. 
*Is there anything I can do for you?' At 
first there was no answer, but he pressed her 
again, to see if there was anything he could 
possibly do for her. * No,' she said, * nothing, 
except this — bring me back my boy.' But he 
had said that he should never come back, and 
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he was not going to give in. No; he would not 
do this. The next day the same request being 
put to her, she gave the same answer — *• Bring me 
back my boy.' The father then wrote to his son, 
who was away, and said, 'Charlie, your mother 
wants you to come back.' *No/ replied the 
boy, * not until father wants me to come back 
will I return.' Again the request was made of 
his wife as to what could be done, and again the 
answer was, * Bring me back my boy.* Then the 
father wrote to his son, * Charlie, your mother's 
dying \ come home.' He took the first train to 
come home to his mother, and when he arrived, 
he went into her room and stood on one side of 
her dying bed. The father came in, and stood 
at the other side. They looked at each other, 
the son at the dying mother, and the hus- 
band at the dying wife. They spoke to her, but 
not to each other. The dying woman at length 
said, * Father, won't you speak to Charlie?' 

* No.' Then she asked her boy, * Charlie, won't 
you speak to your father ? * ' No,' replied he, 

* he must speak to me first.' She pleaded with 
them, and besought them with her dying breath 
to be reconciled, but they would not. Then, 
raising herself from her bed, she took the hand 
of the boy and the hand of the father^ ajcs.^ 
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placing one inside the other, she fell back on her 
pillow dead. That father looked into the eyes 
of the boy, and the boy looked into the eyes of 
his father, and they both commenced to sob like 
little children. The father said, * Charlie, I for- 
give you; will you forgive me?' 'Yes,' said 
Charlie, and, with clasped hands, they were 
reconciled over the dead body of the mother. 
It is a picture, and a very beautiful picture of 
reconciliation. Here you may be reconciled 
over the body of the Crucified One, over the 
Crucified at Calvary. But the picture does not 
hold in this respect : your Father is not unwil- 
ling to be reconciled to you, but he is pleading 
with you. I was going to say that his heart was 
breaking for you. Say to him' now, ' Father, I 
have sinned,' and the kiss of forgiveness shall be 
given you ; and by the sacrifice, and the substi- 
tution of Christ, you shall receive the recon- 
ciliation of the Father, and rejoice in the joy of 
the Lord. May this be so with each one of us, 
for Christ*s sake. Amen. 
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V. 



Efje CiH0 JSegtnntngg, or (fijange of 

prospect. 

* And he began to be in want.' — Luke xv. 14. 
'And they began to be merry.* — Luke xv. 24. 

LET us again come into this chamber of 
imagery, and view some of the scenes of 
this wonderful story which are yet untouched. 
This picture, drawn by the hand of the Great 
Painter, occupies a large canvas. On one side 
we have the father's house, with all its beautiful 
surroundings ; and on the other the far country, 
with all its misery and sia Yet, though the 
canvas is already so large, it might be indefinitely 
extended in both directions : on the one hand, 
we might see much more of the joys of home ; 
and on the other, of the ruin of riot The 
whole picture is one at which men marvel, and 
is so perfect that every line and touch serves 
to display the painter's skill. Words and sen- 
tences occur here and there, which, like stars, 
often shed on the page a beam of light we 
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had not seen before. For instance, we read, 
* he gathered all! and in the next verse * he spent 
ally giving us in two sentences the history of 
sin. Again, we read ^he joined himself to a 
citizen,' and two verses further on we find ^he 
came to himself ^ and here we have the last resort 
of a ruined man, and the first working of grace 
when he came to his * wits ' end.'^ And we not 
only read * he came to himself ^ but it is also re- 
corded of him that ' he came to his father^ and 
thus while we have the beginning of a fresh life, 
we also have its ultimate object, even the father 
himself. 

Now this evening we take two other touches 
from the narrative. ^ He began to be in want, 
and ' they began to be merry ^ and shall therefrom 
try and deduce some lessons of the highest 
importance to us all 

It will scarcely be necessary to say what 
special view of the subject we shall take this 
evening, as the texts speak for themselves. Let 
us recapitulate. First, we contrasted the Pro- 
digal's action and saw the change; then we 
noticed the cause of the change — an alteration 
in his thoughts. Continuing the subject, we 
saw the change of position consequent upon the 

^ Psalm cvii. 27. 
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change of mind and action, and the change of 
language following the change of abode. Now 
we come to note the change of prospect as seen 
in the two beginnings, passages descriptive of 
which we have before us. Both his positions 
were merely the beginning. When he was in the 
far country it was only the beginning of want, 
and when he returned it was only the beginning 
of joy. We have a saying that ' man is mortal,* 
and looking only at one side, that may be true, 
but it is only half a truth, and that is first cousin 
to a lie. Man is not mortal. Man is immortal, 
and this life is but a preparation for another. 
After death there is no change in a man's posi- 
tion. * As the tree falleth so shall it lie/ and to 
that expression I would like to add another — 
* As the tree loans so it falls.' If a man by his 
conduct leans towards destruction, there he will 
fall, and there he will lie evermore. What we 
want to get rid of in connection with our ideas 
concerning the spiritual state of man is that 
there is a change after death. There is no 
change. A saved man dies, and he goes upstairs 
to a higher degree of glory; but there is no 
change. An unsaved man dies, and he goes 
downstairs to a greater degree of woe, and again 
there is no change. 
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And now, coming to the two pictures before 
us, let us look first of all at — 

I. — The Famine. 

We read that the Prodigal 'spent all' — his 
fair fortune was all gone. He had laid it out on 
himself, and therefore it vanished so quickly; 
and the worst of it was, that he * had spent it for 
that which was not bread,' ^ and squandered it for 
that which did not satisfy. Delirium does not 
usually last long ; bubbles soon burst ; and so it 
was in this case. Now he was a beggar, and as if 
to intensify his misery * there arose a mighty famine 
in the land.' That famine was no accident, for it 
was the voice of mercy calling him home, but he 
did not hear it, for he was not yet low enough, 
and it required more than famirvs to make him 
return. And famine will never bring a man 
home in a spiritual sense. I have seen death in 
a house, and men have lifted up their hands, 
and said, * Surely now there will be a change,' 
and there is a change truly, but it is a change 
for the worse. Death unsanctified hardens 
instead of softening. Famine but estranges from 
mankind a heart already estranged from the 
Father. 

, . ^ Isaiah Iv. 2. 



This young man found out what I know many 
of you have already discovered, that the plea- 
sures of sin are all at the beginning. It may at first 
be sweet, but it is only for a season, and the 
mighty famine will soon come. There may be 
many things in the far country, but there is 
nothing to feed the soul. There is no bread. 
Gold and silver there is in abundance, but we 
cannot eat gold and silver. It is not alone 
with the poor that famine is found, for full often 
it sits down at the table of luxury ; and it is a 
mighty famine, because it is of the soul, and not 
of the body. 

And the result of famine is always — 

IL— Want. 

* He began to be in want' He began, for it 
was certainly not always so with him. He had 
not always been in want When at home in his 
father's house he never knew it ; when away in 
the midst of riot he did not experience it. True, 
his need was the same even then ; but he did 
not know it, and so did not want There is a 
difference between need and want. You all need 
Christ to-night, but I am afraid you all do not 
want him. Want is need felt, and >Nl\e.vs. -^ ^^x^ 
comes to that state It Vs m ^ ^oivvvciw qJv\ssss^'^ 
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Man is as much in need before he finds it 
out as afterwards, for he is away from God, and 
his soul's need begun when he resolved to leave 
his father, although the experience of the need 
may not come till it is brought to him on the 
wings of the famine. 

Can you picture the young man ? His soul 
now loathes his former food of ashes, and knows 
not where to find better. Can you fancy his 
thoughts? Away in the midst of the swine 
troughs, I see him in his misery. 'Well, the 
worst has come to the worst That which has 
long threatened has at length arrived I am 
undone. Oh, why was I so foolish! Why 
did I leave my home? Why did I thus 
spend my portion ? Why bring myself to such 
a plight as this ? Where are my friends ? They 
helped to ruin me, and now they are gone from 
me when I am ruined Is there not one left ? 
No, not one. I cannot stand this. Yet these 
swine seem content But they were never other 

than they are, and I Oh, horror, I shall 

perish I Well, I cannot help it; I'll brave it 
now. What! yield and bow? Never. Bring 
the courses in. Husks, husks, husks. What 
dainty dishes these would be for my father's 
servants ! Be still, thou throbbing heart Let 
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me bind my girdle tighter to keep down the 
hunger. Oh, if my father could but see me 
now ! Surely he would pity me. But I cannot 
return. I dare not meet my father's anger, 
and still less could I stand my brother's scora 
No, better anything than that; and, if the 
worst comes to the worst, I can lie down and 
dier 

*He began to be in want,' and every new 
resource only seemed to make his want greater. 
In the midst of his revelry the cry of his wronged 
soul had been heard, but the mirth and music 
drowned it. Now all the laughter and merri- 
ment is gone, and the naked truth appears. . He 
became bankrupt, as all wanderers do. Like 
Achan, who lost his wedge of gold and his life 
into the bargain; like Solomon, the wisest of 
men, yet the most fooli^; like Judas, whose 
thirty pieces of silver only hurried him on to 
ruin. All prodigals become bankrupts, and it is 
well for any in that condition to face the sad 
truth, for though it is a sorrowful discovery to 
make, better make it here where it can be recti- 
fied, than there where hope never comesj for there 
is no Bankruptcy Court beyond the grave. 

The amusing part of the history of spiritual 
wandering is that the world always becomes the 
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preacher. It is not only from a platform such 
as this these things are said, for you hear men 
commonly speak of poor Byron or poor Bums, 
but who ever heard even an ungodly man speak 
of poor Wesley, or poor Whitefield, or poor 
McCheyne? None. They know better, for in 
their heart of hearts they confess that the son at 
home is vastly more rich than the spendthrift 
wanderers. 

His want was only the beginning, and if he 
had stayed longer it would have been intensi6ed 
and made more bitter. Yes, it would have 
ended in a very hell of suffering. For a man to 
remain away from God is to be in hell ; to re- 
main away eternally is to know the ever in- 
creasing pain of * everlasting punishment * * These 
shall go away,'i is the sentence of the judge at 
last, because it is the choice of the culprit at 
first 

There is a famine raging in the world ; for six 
thousand years it has been slaying its thousands. 
It is a famine more mighty than that of the far 
country, a famine deeper and wider. Every day 
it claims its victims, and men are discovering 
they are in want All men are in want, but all 
know it not Many there are who fancy they 

^ Matt. XXV. 46. 
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are 'rich, and increased with goods, and have 
need of nothing/ ^ and yet know not they are both 
miserable and poor. True, some want more 
than others. For instance, here is a young man 
who, by an ungodly life of wild confusion, ruins 
alike both body and soul, and brings himself to 
an early death-bed. He finds, too late, alas ! 
that he is in want But here is another. A 
hard, shrewd, calculating man, who determines 
to amass riches, and who gets them ; still he has 
a want, and that is to keep what he has got 
Putting those two side by side, however, we 
might say that comparatively one has lost the 
whole world and the other gained it; there is 
such a vast difference between their positions. 
Yet both are in want, for neither is profited any- 
thing by his earthly life when they come to 
die. Oh, it is a solemn time in the experience 
of any man when he begins to be in want It 
was the moment of moments to the Prodigal. 
Now let him arise and go to his father. If he 
does not, or if he waits until he feels it again, 
God will do one of two things — either smite him 
or leave him alone. It is in the crisis of the 
fever of sin the great thirst comes. And now the 
matter will be decided for weal or woe. God 

^ Rev. iii 17. 
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may, swearing in his wrath that he shall not 
enter into his rest, leave him alone, and if that 
be so, he will never feel want again until he 
stands before God's throne. Then he will. 
God forbid that such should be the case with 
any here ; if it will not be, and you still resist 
God's strivings, you will be scourged and almost 
starved in order that you may be saved, like this 
Prodigal 

What is hell ? A solemn question surely, and 
one much debated in these days. I believe hell 
is nothing but eternal famine, a continual hun- 
gering and a never ceasing want ; wanting with- 
out having — desiring, but never knowing the 
desire fulfilled. They want to get rid of hell 
nowadays. That is not any difficulty at all 
I can easily get rid of hell, if you get rid of the 
cause of it — sia But since you cannot, then 
men must want, want, want, by the very con- 
stitution of their nature. Things despised on 
earth will be desired there. You will want 
the preaching of the gospel there, though now 
you think it so commonplace. The prayers of 
earnest Christians here treated slightingly will be 
wanted there. This dear book — the Bible — will 
be wanted there. These friends, now so much 
interested in your spiritual welfare, -^ou mil want 



them there. These Sabbaths disregarded will be 
wanted there. You will want holiness ! You 
will want happiness ! You will want heaven ! 
You will want God ! and will be for ever away 
from him. Want ! Famine ! For ever ! That 
is hell enough for even the worst of men. Evil 
passions and an evil conscience seething together 
in the same cauldron, who can imagine or create 
a deeper hell? You have chosen to be away 
from God, O soul, then your choice will be 
eternally fixed. Hell is eternal banishment, as 
heaven is eternal presence. It is of your own 
choice, and remember, this is only the begin- 
ning. Who can tell the end ? All down there 
are spiritual suicides ; they have taken away 
their own life and lost themselves. * O Israel, 
thou hast destroyed thyself,^ The position of 
this Prodigal is described as *lost and dead* 
When we say he was dead, we do not mean to 
say that all life was gone. He was only dead as 
far as his father was concerned, and when we 
speak of eternal death we do not mean annihi- 
lation, for that cannot be. The soul is dead to 
God ; lost to God, and that eternally. 

One thing, however, notice. Though the 
Prodigal was in the far country, and in the far 
country was ruined and despairing, yet he was 
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never a citizen there. He joined himself to a 
citizen, he worked for a citizen, but he himself 
never became one. So though man may perish, 
he will never be a citizen in a lost world. God 
is * not willing that any should perish,' i and hell 
was not prepared for man, but for the devil and 
his angels. * It is an awful thought that a lost 
man will be a stranger in the far country for 
ever. May God save any of us here from such 
a terrible position. 

A blank now occurs in the history of the Pro- 
digal. How he fared we do not know, and the 
silence of God's word speaks loudly. We can 
well imagine the want became greater and more 
intense, until he arose another man and came 
home again. He should have come home 
before, but * better late than never,' even though 
by the blast of a tempest he was driven. So 
should you come. Yet if in the midst of want 
you return, you will find that man's extremity is 
God's opportunity, for you will be received with 
feasting and felicity. 

HI.— The Feast. 

It was not a half-hearted reception which was 
accorded to. the Prodigal ; he was not only 

^ 2 Peter iii. 9. * Matt. xxv. 41. 
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forgiven, but he was ^abundantly pardoned' ^ In- 
stead of the famine there was now the feast, and 
hunger feasted on plenty. The feast, too, was 
of a high order. Many an one would have said 
the leavings of the last supper or cold meat 
would do for him. But the father's love ordered 
the fattest calf to be slain that the feast might be 
hot and fresh. There are some people think the 
Atonement is meant by the slaying of the calf, 
and they ask, what does the calf represent ? If 
they were to ask me, I would tell them I think 
it means — a calf, no more. A fresh feast for 
every Prodigal returning, that is the gospel we 
preach ; a feast wholly his own, and prepared 
solely on his account. You see, the gospel is 
not only to gather men into the kingdom, it is to 
supply them when they are there ; not only to 
bring them home, but to set them down at the 
supper. It perfects both the number of the 
souls and the souls themselves. 

What happiness reigned in that family that 
night ! How the son would sit dazzled and 
bewildered, like a man coming suddenly from 
darkness into sunshine. The father's gaze would 
be rivetted on his boy, and every time he smiled 
and kissed him again, or the tears of gratitude 

^ Isaiah Iv. 7. 
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came to his eyes afresh, the neighbours would 
say, * Is he not happy ! ' Now, you could not 
fancy the Prodigal sitting sulkily in the corner 
and not entering into the gladness of the season. 
Could you ? What aileth thee, my boy ? Well, 
father, it's very kind of you to make all this pro- 
vision for me, but I'm not sure whether you 
have forgiven me after all. Why, my boy, do 
you think I would have put that robe on you, or 
spread this feast for you, if I had aught against 
you? By these tokens know — though I think 
my word might have been enough — that I have 
forgiven you. Well, but father, I am afraid I 
shall run away again ! Could you fancy him 
saying so ? I think not He would not want 
to run away again, for he had had enough of 
the far country already. Oh, no, no, no. Child 
of God, know there is a feast for you, and do 
not let any of these stupid misgivings or doubts 
hinder your enjoyment 

I asked one yesterday if he had come home, 
and he said, * I hope so.' Fancy the Prodigal 
saying that Why, it would have been to insult 
his father. Surely with such tokens he might be 
sure, and he was. 

There is a history in the Old Testament 
bearing a remarkable analogy to this narrative. 
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Mephibosheth, Jonathan's son, lived in Lo- 
debar, the place of no pasture, very like the far 
country — the place of famine — and David sent 
for him to do him kindness, for Jonathan his 
father's sake. We read how — like this Prodigal 
— he came making confession and submitting 
himself to the king, and of the king's gracious 
commandment that he was to dwell in Jeru- 
salem, and eat continually from the king's table. * 
How like the story told by the Master of the wan- 
derer welcomed to dwell — not to lodge — in a 
father's house, and feast at a father's table. 
Mephibosheth was lame on both his legs, but I 
daresay he was so much taken up with King 
David that he forgot his deformity, and instead 
of looking under the table at his lameness, he 
looked above it at the face of his friend. Thus, 
at least, we may suppose the Prodigal did, in- 
stead of thinking of his wickedness, he would 
think of a father's love, and of a father's beauty, 
instead of his own ugliness. 
Let us then look at — 

IV.— Joy. 

*Joy in believing. '2 There is a young man 
here to-night who is saying to himself that he 

^ 2 Sam. ix. ' Rom. xv. 13. 
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will not be taken up with any of these religious 
notions. He says his motto is *Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry.' Just so, young man ; my 
motto is exactly the same as yours, * Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry.' We agree in the end we 
are seeking, but I think you are wrong in the 
way you are seeking it This was the Prodigal's 
aim in going away, but he soon found he had 
made a mistake, and not till he came back to his 
father's house could he be truly merry. Then 
he was. I have known some Christians so in- 
tensely spiritual as not to be able to wish their 
friends *A Merry Christmas;' but it seems to me 
the more truly spiritual a man is, the merrier he 
will be. When I, as a prodigal, came home, I 
began to be merry, and I mean to go on in that 
direction. Oh, our religion is a merry, happy, 
joyous thing. Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry. 

The great charge against Christ was that he 
receiveth sinners, and eateth with them. This 
the father does in its fulness, for he not only 
receives prodigals, but he eats with them too. 

There is joy when the Prodigal returns. As 
the father said to the elder brother, *it was meet 
we should make merry and be glad.' The shep- 
herd was glad when he found his sheep; the 
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woman was glad when she found her silver, and 
shall not the father be glad when his son is 
restored? It is meet It is natural It agrees 
with the order of things that such should be the 
case. Notice that the joy is alwaj-s plural. 'Let 
us eat and be merry.' * They began to be merry,* 
* It was meet that we should make merry,' The 
joy is mutual ; it is contagious. The father, son, 
and servants rejoice together. 

I. There will be joy among the angels. One 
has well said, *The tears of penitents are the 
wine of angels/ and there is joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth. Earth is interesting 
to the angels in proportion to the number of 
souls born in it They take no notice of our 
national commotions or political strifes. An heir 
may be bom to a throne unnoticed, but a broken 
sigh from an old woman in some top garret will 
set all heaven a-singing. A nation may be in a 
frenzy, and men's hearts failing them for fear, 
looking for things which are coming on the 
earth. The air may be thick with wars and 
rumours of wars, and it is nothing to them ; but 
let a wanderer return and the angels are jubilant, 
wondering, like the servants in the story, at the 
exceeding grace of the father in receiving him 
back again. The angels desire to look into these 
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things, and though the elder brother may not be 
ready to receive him, the servants are. If the 
church as a whole will not welcome them, the 
angels will be glad, and though elder brother 
Christians will not lend a hand to help, the 
servants are ready to do their Lord's bidding. 

2. There will be joy among departed friends. 
We read * There is joy in the presence of the 
angels,* and may we not suppose that those who 
have gone before, being in the presence of the 
angels, shall know of their friend's salvation, 
and rejoice because of it? What more natural ? 
O that many of your dear ones gone before may 
this night lift up a louder note and sing a sweeter 
song than e'er before. 

3. There will be joy in God's heart 

Who was the greatest loser when you went 
away? God or you? We speak of a thing 
being lost, but how seldom we think of the 
person who lost it We speak of lost men. To 
whom are they lost ? To God ; and if their loss 
caused sorrow, how much joy must be caused 
when they are found again ! So it is. We read 
'The Lord thy God in the midst of thee is 
mighty; he will save, he will rejoice over 
thee with joy; he will rest in Vi\s \ove, Vv^ vrill 
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joy over thee with singing. '^ There we get a 
picture of God singing over the return of the 
wanderer. Oh, it is a glad day for the father 
when the prodigal returns. Long years he has 
watched for him, and now he is come, and there 
is joy. There was not such joy when the son 
was born as when he was thus born again,- and 
there is greater joy ovej; conversion than over 
creation. When God made the world *the 
morning stars sang together,** and God said it 
was good. But now God himself is represented 
as singing. Reason cannot understand this, but 
grace can. 

4. There will be joy in our hearts, for we 
have no greater joy than this — ^to see men coming 
to the Saviour. This will be the reward of all 
our toil, and it will make us glad with a joy in 
comparison with which the joys of the world 
sink and disappear. 

• 

5. There will be joy in your heart 
Rapture unutterable; bliss unspeakable; joy 

unsearchable ; gladness past finding out Your 
heart would break out into a glad hosanna, 
and a doxology of praise would ascend to 
heaven. 

^ Zeph. ill. 17. * 'ioXi -jkkxnyS^* I^ 
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' Joy, joy, joy, 
There is joy in heaven with the angels, 

Joy» joy, joy. 
For the Prodigars return.' 

Have you ever thought that we all have our 
guardian angel ? If that be true — ^and I think it 
is, at least, I shall believe it until it is disproved, 
the weight of evidence being in its favour — ^what 
a number of spirits there must be here to-night ! 
Three thousand angels ! Perhaps there is one 
here who a moment ago was before the throne, 
and in the midst of the glory. If such an one 
could speak, I wonder what his message would 
be. O stay, thou bright seraph, and tell us the 
news from the better home beyond. Let us 
know what is going on up there. Listen while 
he speaks. If his voice could be heard I fancy 
the burden of his message would be, * There is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth.' Sinners are repent- 
ing now. I know they are. What must be the 
joy above ! Repent, my brother. Return ; if for 
no other reason than to give the angels joy, and 
cause the song of heaven to swell with a gladder 
sound 
But then this joy is only the beginning. They 
be^an to be merry. The joy of cotw^isioxv v^ 
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only the commencement of a joy which will last 
for ever. As sure as we begin we shall finish ; 
for as sure as God begins he will finish. The 
joy is the same, and will only at death be inten- 
sified. They asked a Scotchman whether he 
ever expected to get to heaven, and his reply 
was characteristic * Why, mon,* said he, * I live 
there.* And so really every child of God does. 
We live in heaven, for our heaven has begun 
below. We have begun to be merry already, and 
by the grace of God we never mean to end. We 
are only beginning, and shall be always so. 
When ten million years shall have rolled away 
we shall only be beginning. Abel, who has been 
in heaven longest of all the sons of men, is now 
only beginning. That is all ; and the one who 
found the Saviour last is in exactly the same 
position — beginning. Further than that we shall 
never get Some of you, friends, no doubt, 
were witnesses of that scene last week, which 
none of those who saw it will ever forget A 
lad ran away from his mother about twelve 
months ago, taking some of her money with him. 
On Sunday week he came into this place and 
found the Saviour, and almost his first action 
was to write home to his mother atvd^sJf^VNiet\55k 
meet him at the ivooiv ^ia.'^^x-\£w^^'C\Jcs%- "^^^ 
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came, but sin had so altered her boy that even 
the quick eye of a mother could not discern the 
likeness; but when she found out that it was 
her lost son, how she did welcome him ! She 
fell on his neck and kissed him, and their tears 
mingled together as they wept for very joy. As 
we led the throng of friends in thanksgiving, we 
felt the spot to be sacred. They began to be 
merry, and the merriment was that of heaven, 
only in lesser degree. The want was the com- 
mencement of hell, the merriment was the 
beginning of heaven. 

As the father said to the elder son, we might 
now more truly say to the younger, * Son, thou 
art ever with me/ and from the first dawn of 
Christian life this is true. Now God is with us, 
when we depart we shall be with God. It 
matters little to me personally whether I live till 
Christ comes, or whether I die and go to him. 
For the sake of the creation that * groans being 
burdened ' I long for Christ to come, but for my 
own sake I care not I am ever with him. He 
docs not receive me only for a time. His recep- 
tion is not a mere temporary expedient He 
will not t^ke me in at the front door and turn 
me out at the back. No, I am ever with him, and 
he says to me as to the elder brother, 'All that 
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I have is thine.' Some Christians grumble at 
their poverty, but I have all things and abound. 
All things are mine, for all are His, and He is 
mine. If any are unsatisfied, it is not because 
there is not enough in the religion of Jesus, but 
because they have not enough of it 

The beginning, that is all ; but it is the begin- 
ning of a life and joy which shall never end. 
Death may come, but it will not cause the 
merriment to cease. That will flow on for ever. 
I saw a bright spirit come down to a poor lame 
woman who was weary with age, and the spirit 
said, * I will give you rest' I looked, and lo ! 
the old woman was young with youth immortal, 
and resting on the Saviour's breast And then 
it came to a poor man, who had none of this 
world's goods, and was perishing with its poverty, 
and it said, * I will make you rich,' and I looked 
and lo! the man once poor was clothed with 
glory. And then it spoke to a woman diseased, 
who had suffered years of agony, and said, *I will 
heal your sickness and cure your pain.' And I 
looked and lo! the sick one was bounding in 
the vigour of a new life. What is the name of 
the wonderful angel? I asked, and they said it 
was Death. Death I had always pictured as a 
black ungainly thing, doing nought but harm; 
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but now my ideas were changed. Death was a 
servant in my father's home, sent to call me to 
the banqueting house, that I might sit down at 
the supper of the Lamb. Death changes not 
the life God gives. Death is but life, for it 
ushers the soul into the ' glory that excelleth.'^ 
Death does not now come to the child of God 
with a scythe to cut him down. No, the scythe 
is gone ; it has been beaten into a spade, and he 
comes now but to transplant the flower already 
growing, and take it from the cold wind into the 
king's palace, there to bloom for time eternal 

'It is not death to die,' it is not sadness. The 
merriment began there swells and sweeps over 
the soul until the earthern case is too small, and 
the prisoned spirit bursts the bars to soar to 
delights unrevealed and unutterable. 

David Sandeman, when he was dying, was 
asked by one if there was any message he could 
take to his friends. * Tell them,' said he, * that 
last night the love of Christ came rushing into 
my soul like the waves of the sea, until I had to 
say, "Stop, Lord, it is enough."' Charles W esley, 
when he was dying, or rather commencing to 
live, said, 'I shall be satisfied when I awake in 
^is likeness; satisfied, satisfied.' Richard Baxter, 

^2 Cor. iii. la 
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when asked how he was, said, * Almost well, and 
nearly home.' O believe me, beloved friends, 
the joy. begun below never grows less. Our 
capacity to receive grows daily greater, and it is 
our privilege to have our joy full. 

And now what more can I say ? My subject 
is almost finished. Would I had the tongue of 
a seraph that I might throw into these closing 
sentences the appeal which would now burst 
from my heart By these mighty realities, by 
these joys which are for evermore, by this want 
which is everlasting, by the ruin of your soul, by 
the love of a father's heart, I beseech you to 
return. Let no obstacle overcome you. All 
are to be overcome. Let no difficulty deter 
you, but to-night make up your mind to change 
your action. Arise, and come to your Father ; 
confess your sin, receive his pardon, and rejoice 
evermore. 

At one of our meetings in Lancashire some 
months ago, there were a very large number of 
enquirers. My friend, Mr. Smith, was looking 
for workers to speak to some young men who 
were deeply concerned about their salvation. 
He asked one man to go and speak to one of 
them, but he soon came back, with tears in his 
eyes, saying, * O, sir, I can't speak to him ; it's. 
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my son.' Both of them went into an adjoinmg 
room, and there the son took his father's Grod to 
be his. It was a scene never to be forgotten. 
The boy fell on his father's neck, and said, 
* Father, if you forgive me, kiss me,' and the 
father said, *Yes, my boy, I forgive you, and 
here's a kiss for your mother, too.' It was a 
happy reconciliation ; a joyful re-unioa O the 
love of a father's heart I O the love of God ! 
Who will come and share the infinite blessing, 
receive the kiss of pardon, and be reconciled 
now and for ever ? 
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As an instance of blessing received under 
these addresses, we cull the following from some 
notes of a converts' meeting held at the Taber- 
nacle, on the evening of January 27th, 1880: — 

*A man rose and said, "Instead of going 
away to my Father, I made good resolutions, 
and joined Temperance — joined another citizen; 
but I found he could do nothing for me. I 
heard the addresses on the Prodigal Son, and 
when the preacher came to that part where the 
Prodigal was perishing with hunger, I said, 
* That's just my experience ;' and then he came 
to that part where * he arose and went to his 
father,' and I thought, * That's just the very 
thing for me to do.' I did it, and now I 
feel— 

* " My God is reconciled. 

His pardoning voice I hear, 
He owns me for his child, 
I can no longer fear." ' 

I went home, erected the family altar, and now 
I'm happy all the day. I feel like singing all 
the time. 
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* " My wandering brought me to entire bank- 
ruptcy, but now I know there is rejoicing in 
heaven, not only among the angels and in the 
Father's heart, but also in the hearts of those 
dear to me. 

'"My mother died on the 29th November. 
When she was dying she asked me to follow her 
to heaven, and now," added he, with great 
emotion, "two months after her death I'm on 
the road, and I will keep there, and will serve 
and love him all the days of my life." ' 

Our closing prayer is — 

May *Waymarks for Wanderers' be the means 
of directing many along the way home until 
they come to— 



FINIS^THE END, 
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